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Infra-Red Photography 


Astronomers today are able to photograph stars invisible to the eye, pilots can 
take aerial photographs through fog and haze, and detectives are able to 
expose forgeries of anything from banknotes to Old Masters — all by means of 
modern infra-red photography. Although infra-red rays are similar to the 
radiations which we call visible light, they cannot be seen by the human eye. 
Nevertheless, photographic plates can be made sensitive to these rays by 
treatment with certain dyes. These plates can then be used to photograph 
objects that are invisible. A boiling kettle, for example, can be photographed 
in complete darkness because of the infra-red rays which it emits. Infra-red 
rays can also be used to photograph distant landscapes or stars because they 
can penetrate the atmospheric haze which scatters normal light. 

The first crude forerunner of the infra-red photograph was made just over a 
century ago by Sir John Herschel. He exposed to the sun’s rays a piece of 
blackened paper, the reverse of which had been moistened with alcohol. But 
during the decade following the end of the first world war investigations by 
W. J. Pope and W. H. Mills and their collaborators at Cambridge contributed 


greatly to the systematic study and preparation of infra-red sensitising dyes. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


and Develop Your Greatest Asset 








p° you find life humdrum and 
boring ? Do you think of your 
job as “the same old monotonous 
routine’’? Why remain in a groove, 
only half alive, when you have the 
latent ability which could enable you 
to enjoy life to the full and to ‘‘ hold 
down’”’ an interesting, progressive job ? 

Are you making the most of your 
greatest asset—-your mind? The 
Pelman Institute, with its unrivalled 
half a century of experience, will 
show you how to develop this invalu- 
able asset to the fullest capacity. 
Pelmanism will lift you out of the rut, 
and eliminate your feelings of Frustra- 
tion and Inferiority. It will teach you 
how to dispel your Fears and to over- 
come such failings as Aimlessness and 
Depression. 

The Course will give increased 
power and energy to your mind: will 
strengthen your Will-Power, and de- 
velop your Initiative. You will find 
that your outlook on life will change 
to one of cheerfulness and optimism, 
and with your increased Efficiency 
will come Happiness, Success, and 
Financial Betterment. 

The dominant aim for every man 
and woman must be to show a courage- 
ous, confident, well-equipped mental 
front. This assured, then all else will 
be achieved, and the world has no 
more proven method than Pelmanism 
to attain this end. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanisr 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. 


Remember—Everythiag you do is 
aa re a attitude of mind. 


HOW To LEARN N LANGUAGES. 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, | 
German, Spanish, and Italian without trans- 
lation. ' Write for particulars and specimen | 
lesson of the language that interests you, which 
will be sent gratis and post free. | 
Specially reduced fees for serving and ez- 
Service members of His Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
ondon, 


| 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following : 
Worry 
Depression 
Frustration 


Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 
But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable 
in every career and every aspect of 
living. It develops :- 
-Optimism — Courage 
— Initiative 
— Reliability 
— Will Power 
—Resourcefuln ess 
The Pelman Institute has, for over 
50 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 
Half fees for serving and ex-Service members of 


is Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Serv ices 3 E nroiment Form.) 


The Pelman Cc ourse is fully described 
in a book entitled The Science of 
Success. It is simple and interesting 
and takes up very little time; you 
can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The book will be sent you, 
gratis and post free, on application 
to :-— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 50 years) 

102 Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Callers welcomed 
-- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


To The Pelman Institute, 
- 102 Nerfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 


ondon 


Please sem! me, gratis and post free, 
‘he Science of Success.’ 


SOLE A eee S| ey 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Pri acht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Boz 
4928. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Bor 
1489). DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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The manufacture of medical equipment often involves 
the most delicate precision work. An experimental 
X-ray apparatus was being built. It was found that a 
lug on a cast aluminium bearing had to be heightened 
by an extension piece. The fine limits imposed made 
fusion welding impossible. The solution? A B.O.C 
process, Aluminum Brazing, did the job perfectly. From 
the lightest iniustry to the heaviest, B.O.C processes 
are making an immeasurable contribution to Britain's 
advance in every field. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 











ME TOO-!ITS BLENDED 
BALANCE MAKES A 
Every pipeful of Craven GRAND CLEAN SMOKE 


Empire is a cool, deeply 
satisfying smoke—a 
reward assured by 
the exactitude of the 
blending. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0jd. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/I}d. an ounce. 


CARRERAS - 150 YEARS* REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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HOW TO STAY HAPPY... 


though wed to a bookworm 





He read in bed and kept her awake. She got him 
an Anglepoise that puts the light on the subject, not 
in her eyes. She uses this wonderful 1001 angle 
lamp too for her own reading, writing and sewing. 
Flexible to an astonishing degree, Anglepoise 
takes any angle you want —and stays there, rock 
steady, till you move it at a finger touch. Saves 
current—needs only a 25 watt bulb. Now in 
slightly better supply in electricians and stores. 


THAN, 


Sole Makers : Lat. All Coun ‘e 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH * LONDON * MANCHESTER ~*~ BIRMINGHAM 
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_IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron: HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: THE RT. HON, THE EARL OF HALIFAX, KG. P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: §\R HOLBURT WARING, BT., .B.E., F.R.O.S 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, 0.B.E., F.R.S, 


THE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is | 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 

a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge | 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 














FORM OF BEQUEST 


_ 1 hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, | 
Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a 
il good discharge for such legacy. 


§ ry - 


Slclhlly bile tor COKE burning 
4 ovens with famous ESSE even heat @ Record low 
fuel consumption @ Cooking de-luxe for 7 to 9 
people with fast-boiling hotplate and two simmering 
plates @ Continuous 24 hour service 


@ Hand-controlled thermostat © Con- 
stant hot water with boiler model. 


A 2 oven Fairy (' R’ type) can 
be converted to a 4 oven cooker 


now. 
Write for details. 























With 
Boiler. 
£96 7 6 
Without 
Boiler. 
£8617 6 





or 
monthly 
terms. 


4 Normal Coats. Costumes, 
Day Frocks.Men’s Suits 


; * . 
The ESSE COOKER Company RETEX « excluswe 


| ik yp Sess 
Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. | Ni 0 Achille Serve 
Head Office: Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire K32 . 
London: 46 Davies Street, W.1 BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
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The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the firat deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 2I 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£3090 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


i9, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 








Each smoke with John Cotton is like a meeting between 
old friends ...the pleasure never palls. Such is the virtue 
of good tobacco; whether it be that first after-breakfast 
puff or the last pipe or cigarette before bedtime, John 
Cotton is the unfailing companion ...even-burning, cool 
and satisfying to the last, with no artificial flavouring to 
mar its fragrance. 


John Cotton Tobacco— Nos. 1&2 - 4/9 an oz. 
No.4 - - - 4/5 
Empire - aes 

No. 1 Cigarettes 3/10 for 20 


OSes a)\3 
HITS 
CK ar A 
reba aeii sarge stl ON co ON 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


A trusted Tobacco — a perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH 
SINCE 1770 





Government Publications 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION 


Annual Report, 1948-9 


A survey of the home and overseas 
information services, including films, 
publications, exhibitions, lectures, 
and the work of the Social Survey. 
[Cmd. 7830] gd. (10d.) 


HEALTH OF THE 


SCHOOL CHILD 


Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education for 
1946 and 1947. 3s. (3s. 4d.) 








Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 


Est. 1820 


Maximum retail gece in — 17/5 per ¢ bottle, 
/4 per e. 











—— Fay 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED = RADIO AND TELEVION APPARATUS 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES RECORDS é [Pasi Fa, TO mrs PRAJESTY Treg inc 
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ys Falinaih of CLaality 








** How can I open 
a retail shop in Sydney ?” 


Prospective settlers, businessmen and travellers are 

constantly asking us such questions about Australia 

and New Zealand, and the possibility of trade, 

investment or immigration there. For their assistance 

we have prepared a booklet, “The answers to your 
questions” which provides a general introduction to Australia and New Zealand, and 
which answers most of the questions we generally encounter. Call on us, or write for a 
copy to our Overseas Department. 


The Bank of Australasia 


Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Opp. Australia House) 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alooholie 
Stim ta. 

This treatment, which ean be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of dasly 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, Building up the tissues aad 
imvigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parte of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 





TEAR OUT AND POST 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 


6 Mandeville Piace, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


WANs cence cocccoveccodas 


ADDRESS... ......00 





FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 


Learn to sketch the ideal way 

—by post. It’s the most 

absorbing Hobby, not at all 

difficult and with big possi- 

bilities. Over 4,000 pupils’ 

sketches have appeared in ‘Punch’ alone. 
illustrated prospectus, a drawing lesson in itself, 
shows how you can have a “second string to your 
bow.” Send for your copy to-day. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. 8.M.7), TUDOR HALL, FOREST HILL, S.E.23 


{ ] | Does your Head needa tonic? 
y Nature sometimes needs a helping hand. 
e ai 


When the natural oils of the head require a 
little stimulant to restore lifeto the hair, 


mh my cry Rowland’s Macassar Oil is the ideal choice. 
| ( ) ( ) | I P \ y | |: ||} Rowland’s very special formula originated in 
adits | 1793. Its gentle Otto of Roses perfume and 


its gentle way of caring for the hair have held 
approval of discerning men and women ever 


gs —Since 1793 
| ROWLAND’S 
| MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 














A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 








EVERY YEAR 
BRITISH 
INSURANCE 
EARNS 
£33,000,000 IN 
FOREIGN 
CURRENCY — 


MOSTLY GOOD 
HARD DOLLARS 


enough to import a year’s meat 
rations for 12 million people 


SAY NO TO 
INSURANCE NATIONALISATION 
—in any shape or form! 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 


RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


There is something about 
the fragrance of Rattray’s 
Reserve that brings a rare 
contentment. Seven delicately 
blended tobaccos combine their 
rich maturity in a mixture 
whose pleasing aroma never 
palls; it was in fact expressly 
blended for those who smoke 
throughout the day. 


Small wonder then that such 
excellence has prompted many 
of our customers to write as 
these have... . 


From HARROGATE: 

* Many thanks for the personal atten- 
tion you gave to my enquiry; and I 
may say, in passing, that it is indeed 

days to encounter such 
courtesy. The standard you set in 
your products is clearly high, and it ie 
not surprising, therefore, that I like 
your tobacco.”’ 


From WANTAGE, Berks.: 
during some 15 years I have 
found ‘both your tobacco and your 


service unezcelled. Please accept my 
congratulations.”’ 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 76/- per lb., post paid. 


Send 19/- for sample quarter-lb. tin, 
post free. 














* ontainadle only 
from the best 
Bespoke Tailors 











ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


aR 
Head Office: 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH 
tt th 
Principal Lendon Office : 
3 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
Bt th 
Branches in London and 
throughout Scotland 








MAXALDING 
(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 

any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 

in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. 6. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 
the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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Bee: today is just as pure and wholesome as ever, but for 
the time being its strength is restricted by existing regulations. 


The method of brewing is fundamentally iM, 4 
\\i\y) \} / 1 Ad 
| 
\ ' 
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\y\\) 
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ago, only on a much larger scale. \\ N\A 


” 
VU 


the same as it was hundreds of years 


The essential basis is the same 


too — barley, hops, yeast. 
beer is best 


Past 


ate 


3° 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


No bsidised — Not 
—still dependent on public support. 





To instil into every child in their care the 
spirit of Christian living, is the constant 
endeavour of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. An 
earnest appeal to all who have the welfare 
of the mation’s youth at heart is made, so 
that this great work may continue to help 
boys and phe deprived of home life. Please 
help the 7,000 children now supported. 


10/- 


will buy one child’s food for a week. 


Cheques, etc. 


payable 
Homes,” 


(crossed), “ Dr. Barnardo's 
should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 


Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


































































































Hl 
THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SU MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. 
Just because ofits purity Howards 
Aspirin costs a little more. 


HOWARDS ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest —it is the best. 


4 wade by HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
H Established 1797 











BRE SS POI DE TR STA PLA EN 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South 
African wine the other day .... 

I know. A good wine, but not of this 
quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn’1 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before? - 

Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slow 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 

Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 
years ago? 

Now you're delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
suchan important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too,"’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 











LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
since the Life-boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this magnificent work by sending a 
contribution. 

ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.,C.V.0.,V.D., 


Treasurer. 
Cel. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C, T.D., M.A., 
Seeretary. 














elvin 


MARINE 
ENGINES 


Diesels.... 


Full Diesel engines—four stroke, 
compression-ignition, solid injec- 
tion, in a range of eight models. 
from 22 to 132 H.P. 

Comply with Lloyd’s and Board 
of Trade requirements. 


Ricardos... 


(Petrol, Paraffin.) 

In a range of powers from 7} to 

72 H.P., and in three series, for 

light, medium or heavy duty. 
All Kelvin engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment. 


TheBergius ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ == GLASGOW C.4 
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of the individual. 


J. J. CAMPBELL | 
G. L. WEBSTER } 





PERSONAL SERVICE 


The Clydesdale & North of Scotland Bank, 
Branches in Scotland, Offices in London, and with Correspondents 
in all parts of the world, provides banking services designed 
to meet the every need of industry, of the professions and 


The Bank’s Branch Managers are always ready to place their 
advice and experience at your disposal, to explain these services, 
and to discuss your own requirements. 


CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 30 ST VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS 


with 360 








. still plenty of good things left in 
life . . . good things unchanging through 
the years, rich in nourishment, energy 
sustaining, and grand tasting . . . like 
the original 


THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
CAKES come from 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 








| « 


Hatchards’ earliest customers no doubt beguiled 
the hours with two botties of Port and a parmphiet 
by Mr Burke. Now it's more likely to be a cup of 


tea and the Churchili memoirs. But a book from 


leisure well spent 


St latchards 


Booksellers to Their Majesties The 
King, The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1 


(REGent 3201-6) 


The World's Finest Bookshop” Is still a sign of 
' 
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If you were similarly placed to many of our Beneficiaries, 
which way would you like to see the scales weighed? 
Financially, an old Annuitant living alone in a room 
and paying rent, is not much worse off than another 
living in a G.B.l. Home, but the latter has a sense of 
security and knows that she will be properly looked 
after when she is ill. 


Thus by giving her these two advantages 
the G.B.I. is weighing the scales in her 
favour—and how much it is ! 


The G.B.l. has two Homes and could fill them many 
times over from among its own Annuitants. Will you 
help to increase the accommodation and maintain them 
adequately? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 























THE IDEAL GIFTz 


























BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


A limited number of extra copies are now available and may be obtained 
through Booksellers or direct from Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 








No. 1612. FEBRUARY 1950. Vou. 267. 


THe RESERVOY. BY J. K. STANFORD,. : : : +s a || 
Tse Bic SHoor. BY BADGYy, . : PF : ‘ 110}! 
|| THe IpoLaTER OF DEGAS. BY JAMES STERN, . ‘ 126 }}|! 
|| MANCHURIANA. BY RONALD FARQUHARSON, . . . L3shi 
THe O_p ORDER CHANGETH. BY R. T., , ; . oa 
Brack CocKATOOS. BY K. E. GRAVES, ; : : 153 fii, 
|| THERE AND Back. BY E, V. SHAW, . > ; ; Oe 
JOHNSON. BY SIR RALPH GRIFFITH, K.C.S.I., ©.1.E., ; see 
|\|||]| COMMENT, = , ‘ “ ‘ ‘ J o. oan 








i\\\] SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLacKWwoop’s MAGAZINE ' 
SENT MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING Orrice, 45 Grorce STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 308. YEARLY, POST FREE. 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor. 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 
































BA BEV BB BB 


Telegrams: “Inches, Edinburgh.” R&S E7 Telephone No. 22388. 
aaa Se 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 


Reproductions in Silver of this 
ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 
once more available in many sizes. 





Enquiries particularly invited from Scotsmen 
in Scottish Societies Overseas. 
Special rate, free of Purchase Tax, for export ordets. 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


j 88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


Printed in Great Britain 





ee 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2 




















INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


Fire . Marine . Burglary and Theft . Accidents of 

all kinds . Motor Vehicles . Fidelity Guarantee. 

Live Stock . Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
and Inspection. 








Life (with and without profits) . Estate Duty Policies. 
Family Protection . Children’s Deferred Assurances 


and Educational Endowments . Annuities. 





COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
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RESERVOY. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


“ This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said 
in her heart, I am, and there is none beside me.”’ 


FRANCIS MUCKLEJOHN, the 
archeologist, told me this story 
in 1946 when we were returning 
by train from a field-club out- 
ing. We had a third - class 
carriage to ourselves in the 
slow train which dodders 
through the heart of the Titchen 
valley towards Oldbury. It is 
® quiet conversational little 
railway-line. Life has gradu- 
ally passed it by and now 
hurtles along the main road a 
mile and a half away. At one 
station, as we rumbled slowly 
round the corner out of a chalk 
cutting, I watched a covey of 
partridges rise quietly off the 
metals between the platforms 
(where doubtless they had been 
picking up grit) and whirr over 
the station-master’s roses into a 
barley-stubble. 

Francis Mucklejohn, as all his 
friends know, likes to call him- 


—ZEPHANIAH ii. 15. 


self an archeologist. But he is 
much more than that. His 
interests are as wide as his 
scholarship. He is, for example, 
the only professor I know who 
ever won a point-to-point (he 
said he wished to recapture 
certain primitive emotions). 
And I have heard him, on one 
of our field-club expeditions, 
hold his audience spellbound 
while he lectured to us, over 
our luncheon sandwiches, on the 
bittern; a lecture larded with 
quotations from Isaiah, Chaucer, 
Longfellow and Tennyson, and 
summarising wittily the most 
recent researches into the 
powder-down patches of the 
heron. 

So when Francis starts, I 
never quite know on what 
subject he is likely to lecture 
me; but, in the language of the 
undergraduate, I have never 
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‘cut’ one yet. His pet subject, 
of course, used to be Neolithic 
Man, though he has always 
objected strongly to anyone 
describing Neolithic Man as 
‘ primitive.’ He prefers now- 
adays to call him Unplanned 
Man and insists that Planned 
or Neoplastic Man, the product 
of the Atomic Age, may develop 
in time, but is clearly at present 
subnormal. 

That summer evening, I 
remember, he and I had been 
discussing the phenomenon of 
human migration, voluntary or 
involuntary, brought about by 
floods or drought, from the time 
of Xenophon up to the present 
day. It happened to be for 
the moment a matter of burn- 
ing interest in the county, 
for certain impending water- 
schemes were, in the words of 
the ‘ Oldbury News,’ “ exciting 
great local apprehension.” 

“It’s curious, isn’t it,” said 
Francis Mucklejohn, his eyes 
on the peaceful valley, “‘ how 
Planned Man never seems to 
get the hang of his two primor- 
dial needs, food and water? 
But then, of course, most of 
us never see either except at 
so many removes. Meat, for 
example, is not something graz- 
ing in the fields or browsing in 
the woods which has to be 
chased and killed and skinned 
and cut up, as 
Unplanned Man. It is to us a 
relic of the Ice Age which 
arrives in a van from Smithfield 
or Australia, and needs ‘ un- 
freezing’ before it is edible. 
Water is merely a fluid which 
some unseen Moses causes to 
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gush, filtered, out of a tap. As 
for bread ... it comes to us 
from America. We are livers 
far too many times removed 
from Life. Now the Piltdown 
Man... but I mustn’t talk 
shop!” 

“Carry on, Francis,” I said, 
lighting a cigarette. The train 
seemed to have been there for 
ten minutes, but the view down 
the quiet valley was superb. 
**T don’t quite follow what you 
said just then, that modern 
Man never gets the hang of the 
water question.” 

“In this identical valley,” 
said Francis, “the County 
Council and the Titchen Conser- 
vancy Board are spending a 
mint of money trying to push 
the surplus flood-waters of the 
Titchen into the sea, to the 
horror of the local trout-fisher- 
men and to the doubtful profit 
of anyone else. And only a 
score of miles away, over the 
Downs, another Board is 
actually threatening to swamp 
several thousand acres of good 
arable land, in order to create 
an additional catchment area 
for what Cobbett called The 
Wen. It doesn’t make sense to 
me, but then Neoplastic Man is 
often most confusing to the 
observer. It reminds me of 
the old Plymhampton-Brisdiff 
Reservoir Scheme down in the 
West Country.” 

‘““ When was that?” I asked, 

‘“* Oh, after the first Jazz Age 
and the Early Movie Epoch, 
and quite a time before the 
Paper Currency and Television 
Era.” Francis twinkled at me 
over his spectacles. His ribald 
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history of the Twentieth Century 
has never been finished and will 
certainly never find a publisher. 
“There were still sovereigns in 
England,” he went on. “ Our 
gold had not yet migrated to 
the Arizona Desert, or been 
dropped by parachute over 
Greece. Coal was still readily 
combustible and the British 
islanders could travel in foreign 
countries without let or hin- 
drance. Quite a few of them 
did so, moving freely among 
the inhabitants of other nations. 
You” (again he looked at me 
as if I was a schoolboy) “ can 
hardly imagine it.” 

“Oh come, Francis,” I said, 
“Tm not as young as that! 
Even I travelled once. One 
used to go into Thomas Cook’s 
and buy a ticket to Yaméthin 
or Yokohama, just like that, and 
you didn’t have to be a Cabinet 


“In the year of which I am 
talking,” said Francis, “ the 
water level of the reservoirs 
which fed the adjacent towns of 
Plymhampton and Brisdiff was 
unusually low and the flow over 
the Brisdiff Weir was distinctly 
subnormal. There had been a 
prolonged drought following a 
dry spring and certain sub- 
sidiary wells showed signs of 
drying up. 

“The city had at the time a 
new Chief Engineer, who was 
rather what is called nowadays 
a ‘thruster.’ He had recently 
retired from Government service 
in some subtropical portion of 
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Minister before you could spend 
@ fortnight in Zurich.” 

“One must not refer in those 
slighting terms to our Planners,” 
said Francis with a dreamy 
smile. ‘It seems so long ago 
that one forgets. Well, this 
reservoir scheme of which I was 
telling you was still in the Pre- 
planning Epoch and began, like 
all big and sinister things, from 
very small beginnings. Would 
you like to hear about it ?.” 

“T should,” I said. I knew 
that Francis Mucklejohn’s diva- 
gations were worth twice what 
most other people said when 
they were keeping strictly to 
the point. We had four more 
halts before my own destination 
and I could see that the porter- 
station-master, where we were . 
halted, was anxious to get the 
engine-driver’s advice about his 
sow. 


our then Empire which had an 
average rainfall of 150 inches, 
and in which the rivers, during 
the monsoon, were wont to play 
havoc with roads and railway- 
lines. He had for twenty-five 
years never been used to any 
shortage of water. In fact, he 
had been accustomed to welcome 
the dry season in order to repair 
his culverts and to re-train the 
bed of existing rivers. To him 
any mere English rainfall was 
almost a drought. 

“He had, as one of his chief 
overseers, @ retired naval arti- 
ficer who had specialised in 
plumbing on board His Majesty’s 
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battle-cruisers, where the con- 
servation of water is a matter 
of moment. This worthy man, 
Ephraim Plant by name, had 
recently been making a very 
active survey of his charge, and 
he reported that a large propor- 
tion of the water-taps in 
Brisdiff City leaked and that 
the washers needed renewing 
on a big scale. Brisdiff City 
was then, as now, proud of 
its amenities, and every adver- 
tisement for a house or flat, 
or lodging-house, extolled the 
presence of ‘ constant hot water,’ 
while the leading hotels not only 
advertised running water in 


every bedroom but the exist- 
ence of a bath as well adjoining. 
For quite a modest sum in those 
days any visitor could, by the 
mere turning of a tap, surround 
himself with fifty gallons of hot 


water as many times a day as 
he desired, in which to lie and 
read to his heart’s content. 
There were 150,000 visitors to 
the city every year, and every 
tenement house had water laid 
on. The calculation, I trust, is 
not beyond you. 

“The ex-naval  artificer 
worked out how many million 
gallons the 150,000 visitors alone 
consumed, with the usual ten per 
cent margin for contingencies. 
He added up the number of 
permanent houses and allowed 
each inhabitant twenty gallons 
a day for all purposes. He 
produced as a result some sur- 
prising and impressive figures. 
He further discovered that there 
were serious leakages in some of 
the mains, which had been laid 
down forty years before. This 
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moved him to suggest a large- 
scale survey of the city’s water- 
pipes. 

‘* The Chief Engineer, Hector 
Macfarlane, was an impatient 
man who had been born out of 
due time. He would have been 
just about ripe today. He 
always tried administratively to 
see everything as large as 
possible, and as expensive. 
This he called ‘taking the 
statesmanlike view.’ Con- 
sequently he almost exploded 
when Mr Plant came to him 
with his ‘ pettifogging’ sugges- 
tions about new washers and 
reduction of the piped water- 
supply between certain hours. 

“*T don’t want you to waste 
your time footling about with 
washers,’ he said grandly; ‘ we 
want more, not less, water! 
Want not, waste not. One 
must try to see large in adminis- 
trative matters. If there’s a 
shortage now, we obviously need 
more water, a cushion of some 
kind to integrate our target 
supply with our target demand. 
Another spare reservoir is the 
obvious solution. Nine thousand 
million more gallons in a year 
like this, and there’s your 
cushion.’ 

‘** He seized a pad on his table 
and scribbled a lot of figures. 
In fact, it took him only about 
five minutes’ work to brush aside 
any suggestion of conserving 
the existing water. On a further 
half-hour’s study of the map, he 
had selected the little Winter- 
borne valley ten miles north 
of Brisdiff as the scene of his 
‘cushion.’ It was an irregular 
area of about twenty square 
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miles, some six or seven 
thousand acres in all, contained 
by low hills, and at the southern 
end the two little Winterborne 
streams emerged to join the 
larger Brisdiff River. It was a 
rich dairying country with a 
good deal of woodland and about 
one-third arable land of the old 
Brisdiff loam. The little valley 
had for long been a noted 
beauty spot. 

“But beauty counts for 
nothing,” went on Francis 
Mucklejohn, ‘against man’s 
primordial needs. The Chief 
Engineer drove up, looked at 
the valley from the south end 
and from the height to the north, 
and told his assistant that they 
intended to dam the exits at the 
southern end and he had better 
‘ get on with the figures.’ The 
assistant, Sol Jacomb, was 
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nothing loath. He had been a 
bookmaker’s clerk in his youth 
and had then been one of the 
first to realise the future of 
bureaucracy in our realm and 
had ‘ grasped the skirts of happy 
chance.’ In his previous calling 
he had been well accustomed to 
the impact on the eye of big 
columns of figures which, as 
is customary in bookmaking 
circles, need not necessarily be 
added up. Acting on the Chief 
Engineer’s instructions, he pro- 
duced a draft report, accom- 
panied by estimated tables of 
consumption and flow and so 
on. With due regard to the 
normal increase of population 
and the law of diminishing 
returns, he reached the con- 
clusion that, by 1940, Brisdiff 
and Plymhampton were likely 
to have no water at all.” 


Ill. 


“The City Fathers were 
greatly impressed by the Chief 
Engineer’s preliminary report. 
His figures shook them. Party 
politics had not yet invaded 
local administration and most 
of them expected to be where 
they were for life from sheer 
lack of other candidates. What 
would happen, they asked them- 
selves wildly, if in ten years’ 
time Brisdiff and its rapidly 
growing satellite suddenly ran 
out of water. 

“¢ Ah,’ said the Chief En- 
gineer, ‘and remember your 
subterranean supplies are on 
granite and if there’s a fault 
there we don’t know of...’ 


He paused. ‘And of course 
your rainfall here is negligible.’ 
It was in fact 55 inches, but 
Mr Macfarlane had been in 
Moulmein, where 200 inches is 
not unknown, and in Sandoway, 
which is even more generously 
buttressed against drought. So 
with some reluctance, and after 
consulting their legal advisers, 
the City Fathers decided almost 
unanimously to ‘take power’ 
by means of a private Bill 
in Parliament to acquire the 
Winterborne valley as a reser- 
voir and to dam its southern 
exits. The Press attended their 
meeting in force. 

“Only one voice in the city 
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was lifted against the proposal. 
It belonged to Alderman Boffin, 
@ most respected and rugged 
corn - chandler, whose brother 
farmed 150 acres in the centre 
of the valley. He got up 
unexpectedly (for he was a 
silent man), first in the Council 
and then at a Rotary Club 
luncheon, to aver that, since he 
was breeched, he had only had 
two baths (the second one in 
hospital after his historic 
encounter with an omnibus). 
He said he didn’t believe in 
them, nohow. ‘ They weakens 
you,’ he repeated  sturdily. 
‘My sweat cleans me. There’s 


too much bathin’ round here.’ 

* Alderman Boffin’s remarks 
made quite a stir in Brisdiff, 
though there were many who 
thought it was a bad advertise- 
ment for the town, especially 


when one of the London papers 
featured portraits of the Alder- 
man, his wife, and his four 
sturdy children above such cap- 
tions as ‘ Only two baths in half 
century. Washing weakens one, 
says Alderman.’ In the event, 
poor Mr Boffin was bathed in 
effigy in the public streets one 
night by undergraduate members 
of the Gadarene Club at Brisdiff 
University. 

“In any case, preparations 
for the scheme were begun, and, 
as soon as the local newspapers 
published details with a map, 
the excitement in the doomed 
area became intense. Wild 
rumours flew around the 
county. They were going not 
only to flood the Winterborne 
valley up to the 300-foot con- 
tour line and embank the whole, 
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but to ‘ sterilise ’ a large acreage 
of land adjacent, which would 
mean that no building, no drain- 
age, and no chemical fertilisers 
would be permitted in it. Local 
land-values dropped to nothing 
overnight and the bankers 
quietly decided that for the 
time being it was useless to 
lend money on the threatened 
land. The townspeople saw 
all the normal trade from 
the prosperous valley leaving 
them, and were filled with 
foreboding. 

‘“In the valley itself,” went 
on Francis Mucklejohn, “ the 
farmers and villagers were 
stunned by the news of what 
they called ‘The Reservoy.’ 
They had never seen a con- 
toured map but they assumed, 
with good reason, that they 
would be ‘drownded out’ or 
left on small Ararats amid the 
floods, and they knew well that 
any new home would have to 
be of their own seeking. Rot- 
ting thatch was not renewed, 
buildings and fence began to 
fall into disrepair, new building 
was stopped, and a series of hot 
and angry meetings were held 
on village greens, at which a 
surprising number of village 
Hampdens, from a _ baronet 
downwards, urged everyone to 
resist, if necessary with pitch- 
forks, to the last ditch. 

‘““T happened to be excavat- 
ing on the old Cannonmire 
barrows at the time, above the 
valley, so I saw it all. It had 
its amusing side. Walkers from 
Brisdiff who hoped for ‘ farm- 
house teas’ on their excursions 
(one used to in those unplanned 
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years) were violently ejected by 
angry housewives. Syndicates 
of urban sportsmen who had 
been accustomed to lease the 
shooting of farms in and around 
the valley were sent packing. 
The Master of the Winterborne 
Vale Foxhounds refused point- 
blank to advertise his meets in 
the ‘ Brisdiff Mercury’ or to 
accept subscriptions from what 
he called the ‘ bath-hogs.’ Bulls 
of uncertain temper were turned 
loose in the fields. So much so 
that Sir Edwin Chase, A.R.A., 
who was putting the finishing 
touches to his great landscape 
‘The Doomed Valley,’ was 
seriously injured, as was his 
canvas, by a Guernsey bull and 
received neither apology nor 
compensation. 

“There were, in fact, the 
makings of a very serious breach 


between the countryside and the 
town. The City Fathers, scent- 
ing the feelings of the neighbour- 


hood, insisted on the Chief 
Engineer, to his great indigna- 
tion, calling in a consulting 
geologist and a water-engineer 
and having proper borings made; 
for there were local stories to the 
effect that a heavy substratum 
of sand lay beneath the site of 
the proposed dam. They also, 
to his great disgust, arranged 
with Evan Jenkin, the botanist, 
to allay stories of a noxious 
weed in the area which speedily 
poisoned stagnant water. 

“T need not enlarge,” said 
Francis Mucklejohn, “on the 
difficulties with which these 
worthies met in their researches, 
quite apart from their impact 
on the rates. Suffice it that old 
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Sir Aubrey Honeydew, the fifth 
baronet, who owned 1200 acres at 
the head and source of the Winter- 
borne and was getting notably 
eccentric in his old age, actually 
got out not only the heavy rifle 
with which he had shot so many 
tigers, but also his great-grand- 
father’s man-traps from the 
cellars of the Hall. He ordered 
his keepers to erect machans 
over what he called the ‘ water- 
holes’ in High’ Wood, where 
the Winterborne rose in @ series 
of old hammer- ponds. Sir 
Aubrey sat up in these machans 
day after day for a month with 
his °450 rifle, hoping to secure a 
* water-boardman,’ as he termed 
it, or a geolegist boring. No 
one, luckily, appeared in that 
time, so Sir Aubrey decided 
that ‘ water - boardmen’ were 
obviously nocturnal creatures, 
and had the great man-traps 
set at the approaches to the 
ponds. 

“His headkeeper, a humani- 
tarian who had even been 
known to visit his rabbit-gins 
at ten o’clock at night, managed 
by superhuman efforts to pre- 
vent anyone from blundering 
into them, but they tell me he 
lost a stone in weight lying 
awake night after night lest 
some poacher might be scream- 
ing and writhing in them. 

“Most active of all was the 
Winterborne Valley Preserva- 
tion Committee, formed of local 
landowners, farmers, and house- 
holders to protect the valley. 
They girded up their loins, 
called on the County Council to 
assert its rights against the 
city, and began on the statistics. 
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They counted every head of 
livestock in the threatened area, 
got out some remarkable crop- 
ping figures, which ineluded the 
produce of cottage gardens, and 
issued a well-written leaflet show- 
ing the amount of good farming 
land Jost in the last half-century 
in Southern England by ribbon 
building, aerodromes, satellite 
towns, Army training schemes, 
bombing ranges, and so forth. 
These figures were most impres- 
sive, and the leaflet had a great 
sale at all the agricultural shows 
and markets in the county. 
The Committee also caused large 
notice-boards to be erected on 
the main roads running into and 
around the valley saying: ‘ WE 
ARE DOOMED! IT IS UP TO 
You TO SAvE Us.’ Below this 
caption was a large diagram of 
the threatened area painted in 
red. It looked rather like a 
swollen crocodile in shape, and 


IV. 


“Things went on this way, 
in an atmosphere of fear and 


misgiving, for over a year. The 
Brisdiff Corporation, after some 
of its employees had been spite- 
fully entreated in their re- 
searches, ‘ took power ’ by appli- 
cation to the Ministry to make 
the necessary test borings, and 
a@ group of young men, in duffle 
coats and rubber knee-boots, 
began to haunt the valley. <A 
valuer was even appointed from 
London to assess the probable 
compensation payable on the 
agricultural land it was intended 
to submerge. He chose to come 
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underneath this sinister red 
beast the vicar of Upper Winter- 
borne caused to be painted the 
words of the prophet Zephaniah, 
when he was foretelling some 
earlier inundation scheme of 
which there appears to be no 
Biblical record: ‘ And flocks 
shall lie down in the midst of her, 
all the beasts of the nations. Both 
the cormorant and the bittern 
shall lodge in the upper lintels of 
it. Their voice shall sing in the 
windows. Desolation shall be in 
the thresholds.’ 

‘“‘ Not far away in the ‘ Moon 
Inn,’ Bill Sole, a small farmer 
and publican, was proclaiming 
much the same message as 
Zephaniah, only in more pung- 
ent terms, to his customers: 
‘ And I'll tell all yew chaps this, 
all well get out of this ‘ere 
reservoy will be 5000 b y 
ducks we ’on’t be allowed to 
shute !’ ” 


round in June, and, as you can 
imagine, did not obtain a very 
high opinion of its productivity. 

‘*Meanwhile a stream of 
letters, both in the local and 
the London press, reflected the 
anxiety of the neighbourhood. 
Why, urged one, could not the 
Brisdiff Corporation consider 
pumping water from the Severn 
or the Welsh hills. What, 
asked another, was the state of 
the reservoir going to be after 
a normally dry winter and 
summer. It would be a morass 
of stinking mud, full of tree- 
roots, and of no use to man or 
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beast. Had anyone thought 
what a marvellous landmark, 
suggested a third, this reservoir 
would prove, in the event of 
another war, to hostile bombers 
seeking the Plymhampton 
Docks. And if, said a fourth, 
the City Fathers, as was 
rumoured, attempted to flood 
up to the 340-foot contour, 
would they not speedily cut 
the Brisdiff-London railway for 
ever. 

“ But still the scheme went 
on. Young men tramped round 
daily with theodolites and note- 
books and large-scale maps. 
Boring after boring was started, 
now here, now there, and the 
wildest rumours went round 
as to the results of them. In 
fact, old Colonel Vernon, whom 
Nature had intended for a boy 
scout and Chance had sent into 


the Life Guards, used to creep 
round at night privily removing 
samples of the subsoil from the 
bores and bringing them back 
in his car for examination, a 
proceeding which did not endear 
him either to his wife or his 


chauffeur. His son Joe (who 
in the latest war has served 
with great distinction in the 
Commandos) actually formed a 
body of young desperados, 
whose mission was to immobi- 
lise the ‘ water-boardmen’ by 
stealing all their trousers 
simultaneously one midnight. 
Unfortunately three of the first 
four selected victims were found 
to be in the habit of pressing 
these vital garments under their 
mattresses while asleep. The 
alarm was thus given and the 
police had to intervene. 
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“ Despite great public indig- 
nation, the Water Board kept 
on putting off their final decision 
from month to month and feel- 
ing in and around the valley 
became acute. It needed only 
a spark to light up all the latent 
ill-humour, and that spark was 
supplied by Mr Max Pepperman 
of Hollywood who chanced to 
be on a vacation in Brisdiff. He 
had seen the picture of ‘ The 
Doomed Valley’ in the Academy, 
with the rent in it caused by the 
Guernsey bull’s horn carefully 
sewn up, and the whole story 
struck him as likely to make a 
capital ‘short.’ In fact, he 
cabled to America for two of 
his best ‘ seripticians,’ and to 
them in his suite at the Brisdiff 
Grand Hotel he waxed lyrical 
about its possibilities. 

*** Oh boy, oh boy,’ he said, 
‘this is going to be a peach. 
It’s fullera human interest than 
anything I’ve handled yet. 
Cable Hank to get over here 
pronto, so he can get some shots 
of the valley in June. We want 
to show the impact of the news 
on the local hayseeds, the dumb- 
ness, the amazement, the wrath, 
and the tears. I want close- 
ups of the old widow rocking 
with grief in her little thatched 
shack, the rich peer in his 
doomed castle, the young bride 
on the eve of her wedding day 
realising that she has no home 
to go to, the blacksmith under 
the spreading chestnut tree 
hammering away and wishing 
he had a city councillor on his 
anvil. And so on.... 

“** And then a flash-back, boys, 
every 500 feet or so to the city 
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far away and some ham at his 
desk in black coat and striped 
pants pressing a button and 
saying “‘So be it!” (And all 
because of a hundred leaky 
faucets and a coupla million 
dime washers). And then I 
want a close-up of the ad. 
columns of the City noospapers 
* constant hot water,” “‘ running 
water in every room,” and more 
hams warlowing neck-deep in 
soap-suds, while way back in 
the doomed valley the poor 
hayseeds, who never have time 
for a bath except in the sink 
on their little allotment on 
Saturday nights, are being 
destroyed. ... 

“*T tell you, boys, it’s a 
winner! Go buy me a good 
Georgian farmhouse (in the 
valley if possible) and we'll 


shoot Mayo Boyle (he’s still 


under contract, ain’t he?) 
battling with the flood-waters 
as they swamp the valley and 
coming out through the roof 
clinging to the village belle, 
who’s stuck to him through 
thick and thin! And I suppose 
we'll have to buy a Guernsey 
bull too, and hire an artist 
with reinforced pants to sit to 
him. (Waal, Ill think that 
one up. You can hold it for 
the moment.) 

“* And then I want the grand 
last scene of all, desolation far 
and near, the waters rising 
relentlessly and seeping in and 
then rushing and roaring down 
on everything, and the church 
steeples half submerged and the 
churchyards unner water, and 
then back once more to them 
hams in the city neck-deep in 
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their baths with the evening 
noospaper and turning on the 
faucets with their toes!... 
Can’t you get me, boys? I 
tell you it’s a humdinger !’ 

“] think Mr Pepperman must 
have precipitated matters; for 
several strange things happened 
after that, just when the local 
optimists were insisting that 
the Water Board had gone 
down sixty feet and met thirty 
feet of sand, and the pessimists 
had inside knowledge that the 
pumping turbines for the Dam 
were already on order. 

‘“*Old Mrs Hambleden, for 
example, who had been trying 
for years to sell her mellow 
Georgian farmhouse and its 
twenty acres for a modest sum, 
had resigned herself to despair 
when the Water Scheme was 
published. She was astonished 
at receiving an offer for it of 
twice the amount fixed by her 
agent, provided she was out in 
three weeks. The Transatlantic 
purchaser, who came round with 
the agent, seemed to take no 
notice of the living-rooms at all. 
He was far more attracted by 
the large horse-pond just behind 
the house and said it would do 
admirably for some of what he 
called the ‘ flood-prelims.’ He 
also even expressed disgust at 
finding that the battens on the 
ancient tiled roof had been 
recently renewed. ‘ Gee,’ he 
said to the Agent, ‘we can’t 
have Mayo Boyle trying to 
stick his head out through those 
in a hurry. He’s not gotta lotta 
brains, that boy, but I can’t 
afford to have him down with 
concussion on the set.’ 
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“Young Captain Stokes of 
the Indian Army, who had come 
home on four months’ leave to 
be married and was so hard-up 
that he had invested in a 1911 
model Ford car for £25, was 
equally bewildered at receiving 
from Mr Pepperman’s producer 
an Offer of £5 a day for a month’s 
hire of this vehicle. It was 
apparently wanted to give an 
old-world tinge to certain 
‘shots’ of the doomed valley. 
And Hector Macfarlane, the 
Chief Engineer, whose temper 
always lay fairly near the surface, 
was greatly enraged when on 
two occasions while golfing a 
camera-man surprised him in 
the act of ‘exploding’ from a 
bunker. ‘ The Moon,’ Bill Sole’s 
modest hostelry, was invaded 
at all hours by slim muscular 
young men and lovely ladies 
who said they were ‘on location’ 
and drank Bill out of everything 
he stocked except beer. For 
Mr Pepperman was not one of 
those modern film magnates 
who, when they want to portray 
the North-West Frontier, denude 


‘* What happened in the end, 
Francis ?” I asked as the train 
rumbled leisurely away from 


Stoneybridge Thicks, “I get 
out at the next station.” 

“‘In historical events,” said 
Francis, looking at me severely 
like a professor who does not 
like an undergraduate to show 
impatience, “ one cannot some- 
times avoid a seeming anti- 
climax. Things do not always 
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a valley in Wales of all its trees, 
or re-erect a Cotswold village in 
Hollywood. He liked to feel 
that he gave his audiences true 
value for their money, and 
plenty of local colour. , 

“He met with certain diffi- 
culties. Both Mayo Boyle and 
his leading lady, Hedda Marble, 
contracted severe colds, amount- 
ing in one case to pneumonia, 
during the preliminary flood- 
scenes which were ‘ shot’ in old 
Mrs Hambleden’s horse-pond, 
and Mrs Hambleden herself was 
horrified at the hole they had 
knocked with a pick in her 
mellow roof; for the producer 
wisely distrusted the strength 
of Mayo Boyle’s skull, even in 
an emergency such as a flood- 
rescue. 

“ But whien at last the cast 
retired to Hollywood for the 
final inundation scenes, leaving 
behind only their motor-driver 
(who still mourns the period 
when he was on the pay-roll at 
£2, 10s. a day), the ‘ documen- 
taries’ and much of the rest of the 
film were nearing completion.” 


take their course. I think the 
City Fathers may have been 
more sensitive to public opinion 
and to the rates than was 
Hector Macfarlane, and there 
was some talk about a question 
in Parliament. There was, too, 
an exceptional rainfall in that 
autumn and the weter shortage 
became no longer an immediate 
problem. I suspect also that 
both the townsfolk and the 
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countryfolk disliked being photo- 
graphed to make an American 
holiday. Those were the days 
when an Englishman’s home 
was still to some extent his 
castle, not as now when every 
spinster is wont to look under 
her bed for an Enforcement 
Officer. 

“But I did hear one thing 
which may have helped towards 
a solution and caused the reser- 
voir scheme to be dropped. The 
overseer, Ephraim Plant, late 
of the Royal Navy, called in one 
day on the Chief Engineer. 

*** Ah think Ah’ve found wan 
of our main leaks,’ he said in 
his slow Wigan drawl. 

“** Leaks!’ said Hector Macfar- 
lane; ‘I thought I told you you 
weren’t to worry about leaks.’ 

“* Well, Ah have.” You knaw 


that plaace in t’ park where it 
always lay wet all winter and 
the gardens below used to be a 
flood after rain and there was 


arlways complaints about t’ 
staate of the road.’ 

“* Yes, yes,’ said Hector, ‘ you 
mean where the Mayor broke 
his leg walking on the camber 
in the frost ? ’ 

“* Aye. Well, Ah never could 
maake that out at all, because 
our main wasn’t within three 
’undred yards of there and it 
didn’t seem as if it could be 
leak, like. So Ah looked all 
through t’ ’owd plans in Record- 
room and Ah found they’d put 
in another soobsidiary pipe there 
in 1917, in the War, with a stop- 
cock just where there was a 
*utted camp for sowldiers, and 
Ah doan’t think yon cock’s ever 
been turned off since. It’s joost 
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been running away into ground 
like. No wonder it was always 
so mucky !’ 

‘“* Mr Plant paused and opened 
his notebook. ‘ Ah estimated it 
today at 600 gallons an hour, 
so in fourteen years we must 
have lost about seventy million 
gallons there alone. So,’ he 
paused again and sucked his 
teeth, “‘ Ah just turned off yon 
cock. It’s bound to maake a 
difference.’ 

“But Mr Macfarlane would 
not be denied. ‘That may 
improve supplies slightly in that 
part of the city, Plant, but it 
won’t alter the figures. We'll 
still want our cushion up the 
Winterborne for a dry year.’ 

‘** But there’s another thing,’ 
said Mr Plant sturdily. ‘ Ah 
went through all them colcula- 
tions in report, and Ah couldn’t 
make my figures agree with 
Sol’s at all.’ 

“* Are you trying to suggest 
to me that Mr Jacomb’s figures 
are wrong, then ?’ 

““* Aye. Sol must have added 
in t’ date by mistake at head of 
one column “ 1931/1932.” That 
put ’im over nineteen million 
gallons out. You check the 
estimated consoomption table 
and see! We doan’t want that 
consoolting engineer to twig owt 
like that.’ 

‘* But Hector Macfarlane, red- 
der than usual, had rung the 
bell furiously while he waved 
Mr Plant out of the room. Only 
® week before Mr Sol Jacomb 
had gone, with a flattering letter 
of recommendation, to take up 
a Local Government appoint- 
ment in Whitehall.” 
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Our train was putting on a 
final burst of speed before the 
final crashing jolt of its arrival 
at Sidown Halt. 

“ Good-bye, Francis,” I said, 
“T’ll be seeing you at Clerebury 
Rings on Thursday week. Is 
that really how it all ended?” 

“Yes,” said Francis Muckle- 
john, “who was it who wrote !— 


‘I know it has been very plausibly 
said 


Of events that are shrouded in 
mystery 
That a boil on the nose, or a cold 
in the head 
May have altered the current of 
history.’”’ 


** Yourself, probably,” I said 
as I opened the door. “ But 
tell me, what happened to 
Hector Macfarlane ? ” 

“ Blood _—s pressure,” said 
Francis; “‘he never quite got 
over being ‘shot’ in that 
bunker. But his clerk, they 
say, is now quite a pillar of the 
Ministry of Rural Uplift.” 


I walked home in the dusk up 
the steep slope of the Unplanned 
Downs, which had been created 
so hurriedly and so perfectly 
on the first day without any 
obvious design. A cock pheas- 
ant scuttled before me as I 


crossed the last stile. His 
Planned Days were done for 
ever, though once he and his 
kind had been, in Kipling’s 
words, ‘masters of many & 
shire.’ But now he was truly 
feral, living by his wits and 
surviving by private enterprise 
in a hostile world. Sheep 
cropped the scented grass about 
me with a tinkle of bells in the 
twilight. I skirted a dewpond 
in a hollow of the great down, 
at which Neolithic Man had 
once doubtless drunk his fill, 
and turned to look back at the 
silver line of Titchen far below, 
Titchen whose surplus though 
potable waters the Drainage 
Board were so feverishly endeav- 
ouring to empty into the sea. 

The path led over the crest 
of the down. Ten miles away 
northwards, I could just see the 
dark line of the weald. There 
were farms down there, and big 
ones, but it looked from where 
I was a solid mass of trees. 
There was no hint of the score 
of secret streams which threaded 
it and with which, sixty miles 
farther away, Neoplastic Man, 
dwelling so carelessly down in 
the rejoicing city, was anxious 
to augment his supplies of bath- 
water. 





THE BIG SHOOT. 


BY BADGY. 
ONE TIME A TRUMPETER IN THE REGIMENT. 


THE Battery, the old 14th, 
was marching back to Agra 
from the Delhi Durbar, and in 
the roadside camp the gunner 
unloading the G.S.-wagon re- 
marked forcibly on the weight 
and compactness of the kit-bag 
which he threw to Badgy, 
the 0.0.’s trumpeter. Had he 
known what the bag contained 
he might have treated it with 
more respect ; for much of it was 
black powder, blank charges for 
the old 5-inch howitzers with 
which the battery was equipped 
—charges which had _ been 
scrounged from the _ limber- 
gunners by Badgy and his two 
chums, Bombardier Bill Emery, 
and Tim Collins, lead driver of 
number one gun. 

The scrounging had been easy. 
The old howitzers were fired 
by lanyard, and during the 
firing of the many salutes from 
Delhi Ridge frequent misfires 
occurred owing to faulty fric- 
tion tubes. The salutes were 
fired in six-gun salvoes, and 
often a misfire would pass 
unnoticed, so that at the end of 
the day some limber - gunner 
would be in the possession 
of ‘buckshee’ charges, which 
were a nuisance to him in that 
they entailed extra accounting 
and reports to Ordnance. It 
was easier to pass them on to 
Badgy. 

For Badgy they were manna 
from Heaven. He and his two 


chums belonged to the few 
enlisted men who, by scraping 
and saving, had managed to 
acquire sporting guns and rifles 
‘of sorts’—‘“the shootin’ 
’eads,’’ the “ Shikar Mob,’ as 
they were called by the re- 
mainder of the battery — with 
a certain amount of jeering 
amusement. 

The Shikar Mob—the Mob 
that spent every possible holi- 
day and week-end travelling 
the countryside, sweating them- 
selves to bone and muscle and 
sinew in pursuit of buck or 
chinkara, of hare and partridge 
and pea-fowl, of goose and 
mallard and teal; walking end- 
less miles under the ever-present 
sun, their bodies burnt and salty 
with sweat, but enjoying every 
hour of it; seeing something of 
an India not to be seen in the 
narrow confines of cantonment 
and barracks; finding some- 
thing better than could be found 
in the endless games of kitty- 
nap and brag and picy-pontoon, 
or the canteen’s lukewarm beer ; 
joy greater than that to be 
found in the smiles of chee-chee 
girls at railway dances or in the 
arms of dusky polls in the bazaar 
“Rag”; escaping for a while 
from the plaints of those to 
whom India was a dreary heat- 
sodden exile; from the murmured 
“God! What a country”; 
returning in the evenings, often 
empty-handed, to be greeted 
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by the ribald jeers of their 
bungalow mates; getting their 
gear ready for the next morn- 
ing’s parade before they bathed 
and flopped on to the coir 
mattresses and corrugated bed- 
irons that were their only 
personal niches among the 
twenty-five others who sweated 
and snored and cursed beneath 
the creaking punkah frames. 
And then, drugged by that 
lovely fatigue that only healthy 
youth can know, sinking into 
deep sleep, to dream, perhaps, 
of “ Tue Bie SHoor.” 

The Big shoot—that was the 
thing they lived for; the anaual 
furlough that would be spent 
in the hilly jungles down on the 
borders of the U.P. and the 
0.P.—the shoot they scraped 
and saved—and sometimes 
stole for; the strand that 
knitted them together; that 
helped poor stuttering Tim con- 
trol his flaming temper when 
tempers were hard to control— 
that kept them all “‘on the 
tack,’’ with only a rare beer to 
celebrate some special occasion. 

Shooting passes were issued 
only to parties of three, so that 
if one of these three got into 
any trouble, the shoot would be 
denied the other two also. 
Therefore they hung together, 
close as the links of a curb- 
chain, helping each other to 
keep their noses clean and be 
good soldiers. 

The financing of the Big 
shoot was always a problem. 
They had found from experience 
that a minimum of eighty 
rupees from each man was 
necessary for the six weeks’ 
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trip. This covered transporta- 
tion, the wages of a cook and 
bearer, the cost of permits for 
Government Forest blocks, shot- 
gun ammunition, food, and any 
extra camping or cooking gear 
or first-aid equipment they 
might require. And the emer- 
gency bottle of brandy. Un- 
used to spirits, their faith in 
brandy was unbounded. Mixed 
with a mug of good hot tea 
they felt it would cure anything 
but a compound fracture. The 
bottle of brandy was number 
one on their stores list. 

Their weekly pay was eight 
rupees—-Bill’s a little more—and 
from this it was necessary to 
pay the subsection Bawarchi 
the customary rate of one and 
a half rupees to supplement the 
bare ration of bread and meat 
and little else that the Indian 
Government provided. Other 
necessary expenses further re- 
duced the available cash, so 
that the raising of the annual 
eighty rupees, plus the cost of 
the week-end trips, required 
much careful scheming. 

Anything that in any way 
would lessen their expenses was 
a godsend, and the charges 
in Badgy’s kit-bag would save 
them many rupees. The powder 
was too coarsely granulated for 
their purpose, but when they 
arrived back in barracks, some 
quiet afternoon when no senior 
N.0.0.8 were about, they would 
grind it to a finer texture on the 
stone slabs in the section wash- 
house, damping it with water 
and rolling it out with a bottle, 
as a cook uses a rolling-pin 
on dough. Oarefully dried, it 
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would provide charges for hun- 
dreds of shot-gun cartridges. 
- They had plenty of empty 
cases. Badgy had approached 
the ‘‘ Old Man ” on the subject, 
and he, like the sahib he 
was, had asked, or ordered, his 
officers to save all their spent 
12-bore cases for his trumpeter. 
They were better cases than any 
of the Mob could afford to buy, 
and most of them would stand 
reloading three or four times. 
They bought the shot in 28-Ib. 
bags and the caps by the 
thousand. The cardboard wads 
were punched from “ Scissors ”’ 
cigarette cartons, and the felt 
ones from old numnah pads 
sneaked from the saddler’s shop 
or scrounged from the Quarter- 
master, or from knee - pads 


“found ” in the gun-park. But 
finding things in the gun-park 


was risky. Limber - gunners 
were large liverish men, apt to 
throw dangerous things like 
Swingle-trees at scrounging 
trumpeters or drivers. 

The loading was done at 
nights, on a table pulled near 
the small single-burner oil-lamp 
that hung over the rifle rack, 
the only light provided for a 
bungalow of twenty-eight men. 
First, the cases would be sorted 
into batches, the old caps re- 
moved and new ones inserted. 
Then one man would measure 
in the powder and pass the case 
to the second, who inserted and 
rammed the wads, and then on 
to the third, who put in the shot 
and final wad and turned over 
the top of the case in the little 
machine that was part of their 
reloading kit. 
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The powder-man was always 
watched with suspicion, it being 
a custom, followed by all three, 
surreptitiously to mark an odd 
cartridge or two, and to give 
these considerably more than 
the normal charge of powder 
—something that would unex- 
pectedly jar the shoulder of the 
unfortunate who eventually fired 
it, to the great joy of the others. 

An Ordnance Inspector would 
probably have had fits had he 
watched their procedure, but 
they produced 12-bore car- 
tridges, smoky but good, for a 
cash outlay of about two or three 
rupees a hundred. 

Another source of powder 
supply was discovered when 
the battery was transferred to 
Allahabad on its return from 
the Durbar. Here it was part 
of the battery’s duty to fire the 
noon time-signal from an old 
muzzle-loading gun in front of 
the guard-room. The guard 
was dismounted at reveille, only 
the N.0.O. remaining on duty to 
strike the time-gong and prepare 
the gun and fire the time-signal 
at mid-day, for which purpose 
a charge of black powder was 
drawn from the battery stores. 

By experimenting when Bill 
happened to be N.O.O. of the 
guard, they found that half the 
charge could be safely stolen, 
and that if the balance was 
thoroughly tamped with a loaf 
of moistened ration bread, @ 
report more or less equal te that 
of a normal charge was pro- 
duced. They were never quite 
sure what happened to the 
bread, but apparently it dis- 
appeared into the blue. 
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Ram-rods, however, did not 
disappear, as one Teddie Lott 
discovered, when in a moment 
of aberration he left the ram- 
rod in the bore and signalled 
that particular sweltering noon- 
day by shooting it through the 
roof of the centre section horse- 
lines. The only serious casualty 
was poor Teddie himself, when 
the next morning at Office Hour 
the Old Man’s scathing tongue 
removed most of his self-esteem 
and the Bombardier’s stripe 
from his trembling arm. 

The Mob’s weapons were a 
mixed lot, mainly second-hand. 
Bill had a °380 Winchester and 
a Belgian shot-gun. Tim owned 
@ °315 Mauser carbine and an 
ancient under-lever gun with 
32-inch barrels, heavy and 
strong enough to lever a bullock- 
eart out of a rut, and Badgy had 
a cheap Belgian °310 rifle and a 


Vaughan hammer-gun nearly as 


old as Tim’s. The °310 was too 
light for anything big or danger- 
ous, but it was wonderfully 
accurate, and had killed the 
best black-buck that Badgy— 
and many others—had ever seen, 
one with a head of 264 inches. 
He had got it on the march to 
the Durbar, about three camps 
short of Delhi. The Old Man 
and the Captain were also shoot- 
ing in the vicinity that after- 
noon, and approached as he was 
skinning the buck. Badgy will 
never forget the Captain’s out- 
burst when the Major had veri- 
fied the length of the horns with 
a tape measure he carried. The 
Oaptain—who was reputed to 
have “ pots of money ’’—after 
examining Badgy’s rifle, said, 
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“Well I’ll be damned! Major. 
Here am I, with possibly the 
most expensive rifle in all India 
—can’t hit a thing, and your 
trumpeter gets a head like that 
with a blasted Belgian gas-pipe.” 
And the Old Man’s quiet, smil- 
ing retort, “‘ But my trumpeter 
ean shoot, Ralph.” 

But if the -310 was light, 
Badgy always had his old 
Vaughan gun and lethal ball 
for the thick jungles. He had 
fitted it with a back-sight of 
sorts and filed the foresight, and 
the old gun, at ranges up to 
eighty yards, would always put 
one of these balls within a few 
inches of where he wanted it. 


That year their financial prob- 
lems had been solved easily, 
and before the Durbar was 
over the 240 rupees had been 
handed to the Battery “‘ Shroff ”’ 
for safe keeping until it was 
required for the Big shoot. 

Shortly before they began 
the march to Delhi, the Mob 
were out one Thursday morning 
in the country beyond the 
maidan when some young “long 
dogs ’’ they were exercising put 
up and eventually cornered a 
three-quarter-grown wolf. To 
save the dogs, which were little 
more than puppies, the wolf was 
quickly shot, and then it was 
discovered, from a collar hidden 
in the fur of its neck, that it 
was a “tame” wolf belonging 
to a Captain Doctor at the 
Station Hospital. 

A wolf was a wolf, however, 
and sinee there was a stand- 
ing reward of fifty rupees for 
every wolf destroyed, the Mob 
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thought they would take a 
ehance and try to collect the 
reward. They hauled the 
earcase back to _ barracks, 
combed and brushed the neck 
hair to hide the collar-marks, 
and after breakfast engaged a 
ghari and took the carcase to 
the Collector’s Court. The talk- 
ing was left to Badgy, whose 
youthful appearance usually 
enabled him—as Tim put it— 
to “G-get away with any bub- 
bleedin’ thing.”’ 

But this time he failed. The 
Collector Sahib had been in- 
formed of the tame _ wolf’s 
disappearance, and was aware 
of the possibility of someone 
trying to claim the reward. He 
listened politely to Badgy’s tale 
of where the wolf had been 
killed, what a savage brute it 
was, and how badly it had 
mauled their dogs. But after 
earefully examining the carcase 
and pointing out the collar-marks 
to the apparently astonished 
trumpeter, he said with an 
amused grin, “‘ This is Captain 
So-an-so’s wolf, and I’m afraid 
that.I can’t pay out on it.” 

In spite of Badgy’s protests 
that the wolf was killed while 
running wild, and that even if 
it had once been tame, such a 
wolf would have learnt much 
that would make it a greater 
potential danger than an ordi- 
nary wolf, he refused to alter 
his decision unless Badgy could 
produce a letter from Captain 
So-an-so disclaiming ownership. 

All was not lost. Return- 
ing disconsolately to barracks, 
cursing the obstinacy of I.0.8. 
Officials, discussing the remote 
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possibility of Captain So-an-so 
being blarneyed into saying it 
was not his wolf, and wondering 
where they should dump the 
carcase, they were overtaken on 
@ quiet part of the road by one 
of the Court babus, an oily 
individual who made an offer 
for the wolf. After some hard 
bargaining the wolf was sold 
to him for thirty rupees, the 
babu explaining with a grin at 
the completion of the deal that 
“Things can be arranged. I 
have one friend in the Court at 
Muttra, where there are many 
wolves.”” Muttra was eighty 
miles away and probably noth- 
ing was known there of the tame 
wolf; and the babu’s “ arrang- 
ing ’’ would bring him a hand- 
some profit. 

Tim was nearly speechless 
with disgust at their own failure 
to think of Muttra. “ Ain’t 
we the little b-babes in the 
w-wood. We do all the w-work, 
and that sus-suar gets twenty 
d-dibs — just b-by usin’ ’is 
n-nut.” 

Still, thirty dibs were useful ; 
and with this and some of their 
savings they took another 
chance and operated a Crown 
and Anchor board at the 
Durbar camp. 

Just behind their horse-lines 
at Delhi there was a shallow 
depression which wound up 
through the encampments. 
During the hours of darkness 
this became an open-air casino 
for the British troops and a 
sprinkling of Indian soldiers, 
mostly Sikhs, whose inclination 
to gamble was greater than that 
of their Hindu and Moslem 
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comrades. Here, as soon as 
darkness shielded them, per- 
haps twenty Crown and Anchor 
boards were set out, each 
garishly painted board lighted 
by the flames of four guttering 
candles. Behind each board, 
a pile of silver and greasy notes 
sheltered between his out- 
stretched legs, sat the banker, 
calling for custom—calling to 
heads that seemed to swim in 
the dark above the candle-lit 
legs; enticing a face and arm 
to stoop into the light and place 
a bet on “the lucky ole Mud’- 
ook’; telling them all and the 
stars above them that he was 
“Ole Billy Fairplay, with bags 
o’ money ’ere an it’s all fer 
you”; wheedling the cautious 
ones with the assertion that 
“‘Specyerlation is undahtedly 
the footstool to a forchun. If 
yer don’t specyerlate yer can’t 
expect to accumyerlate. Yer 
come ere in byle-gharries an 
yer go away in ruddy motor- 
cars. Stick it dahn me lucky 
lot o’ punters!’’ Or heartening 
the losers with ‘“‘ Change or 
double yer bets an yer bahnd 
ter win; yer jist can’t lose; 
jist try a bit more on the lucky 
ole Raspberry Tart”; twirling 
the little boxwood cups and 
spinning the three ivory dice 
across the board for all to see ; 
scooping in the losing bets and 
paying out the winners; and 
all the time jabbering—jabber- 
ing to legs that clustered around 
them, and to others that came 
and paused, and passed on 
again. 

Badgy worked as banker for 
the Mob’s board. Bill would 
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certainly lose his stripe if the 
police raided the gully and he 
was caught in charge of a board; 
and Tim’s tongue - shackling 
stammer ruled him out com- 
pletely. The banker’s job 
required a babbling stream of 
words, but Tim’s, when they 
came, were halting, explosive, 
and mostly obscene. ‘“ And 
anyhow,” as Tim said, rightly 
or wrongly, “ y-yor all right, 
yor the Ole Man’s b-blue-eyed 
b-boy. If you g-get p-pinched 
all you'll g-get is a t-ticking 
orf.’”’ 

So Badgy sat behind the 
candles while Bill and Tim, 
each with a driver’s whip-stock 
up their sleeves, stood back 
in the shadows, on guard lest 
some gang of lawless soldiery, 
emboldened by his youth, be 
tempted to drop a blanket over 
his head and scoop the bank 
in the resultant confusion. 
Such happenings were known, 
even on the best Durbars. 

When they had gathered in 
the required 240 rupees plus a 
little extra for spending money, 
they stopped, and for them the 
Delhi Durbar was justified. 

This blaze of splendid pag- 
eantry, the like of which will 
never be seen again, with its 
gathering of kings and princes 
and notables from all the world, 
meant different things to differ- 
ent people, but now — just 
memories. Memories of the 
thunder of guns from the 
historic Ridge; the crackling 
ebb and flow of musketry in 
the “‘ Feu de Joie’’; the blaring 
fanfare from the emblazoned 
trumpets of the King’s Heralds, 
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or the stirring martial music 
of the massed bands. The 
pennants on the lances; the 
sunlight on the sabres; the 
nodding heads and _ polished 
flanks of the horses; the clink 
and rattle of trace-chain and 
pole-bar, and crunch of rolling 
wheels beneath the swaying 
guns. The flash of polished 
brass and pipe-clayed white and 
glistening steel; the blue and 
searlet, and green and buff and 
gold; the sway of kilts and the 
swagger of pipers as the fighting 
men of India marched in full 
ceremonial before King George 
the Fifth, Emperor of all 
Hindustan. 

The gaudy splendour of the 
pavilions in the Street of 
Princes; the great painted 
elephants of the Maharajas, 
with gilded howdahs and mobs 
in all 


of retainers uniformed 
the colours of the peacock. 


And all the different head- 
coverings ; the variety of shapes 
and sizes, of colours and twists 
that range from Comorin to 
Cashmere; from the jewelled, 
brocaded silken turbans of the 
Rajas down to the serap of 
greasy rag about the head of 
that frowsy hillman, heedless of 
all around him, who sat with 
his back to the fence of some 
Prince’s enclosure and carefully 
examined an aching spot on 
one of his grubby feet. A nag- 
ging corn was more than the 
crowning of Kings. 

Or that little grinning Gurkha 
helping to control the crowd at 
some function. Trim and neat 
in bottle- green uniform and 
jaunty pill-box cap and black- 
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cased kukri on hip, gleefully 
lashing with his cane the legs 
of a towering, snarling Pathan 
who had stepped beyond the 
prescribed line. 

The stately banquets to the 
Great Ones, and the cheese and 
butter and marmalade, the 
quart of beer, and the extra 
pay that formed their Majesties’ 
bounty to the Tommies. 

The miniature railway that 
fussed busily between the wide- 
spread camps; the railway that 
Bill and Badgy were to meet 
again in the sands of Mespot. 
But not Tim. By that time 
Tim, stout-hearted stammering 
Tim, five feet four inches of 
sheer Cockney grit, good soldier 
and better chum, had “ gone 
west ’’ in France. 

The King riding out of the 
fort on the morning of the 
State Entry into Delhi, and 
the rifles slapping into the 
‘“* Present ” as he came between 
the great carved elephants that 
flanked the arched red gateway. 

Or the mud- built boxing 
stadium; “the blood tub,” 
where every other night four- 
teen couples sweated and fought 
for the honour of their regiments, 
and the Locke-Elliot Belts that 
would girdle the waists of India’s 
champions. The serried tiers of 
Tommies roaring encouragement 
to the contestants, and in the 
intervals talking of older cham- 
pions. Of Gunner Moir and 
Bombardier Wells, of Clohessy 
and ‘ Shirty’’? Blake; or of 
their own particular dark horse, 
“‘ who’d knock skittles of shav- 
ings outa the lot of ’em if ’e’d 
only keep orf the booze,” 
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The guest nights and balls at 
the Officers’ Messes; the regi- 
mental band sobbing out the 
waltzes from ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’ while officers and their 
guests revolved in the pools of 
light, and sex-starved Tommies 
watched from the distant 
shadows and yearned for some 
remembered girl in far - off 
Blighty. And the places where 
for a while they forgot the girl 
in Blighty. The “change up- 
stairs ’’ tea-shops which hid in 
the narrow streets and lanes of 
Old Delhi; where the ladies, 
of every shade from white to 
deep chocolate, had gathered in 
twos and threes to solace the 
soldiers of the King; just as 
ladies of their kind had gathered 
throughout the ages to solace 
the soldiers of other, half-forgot- 
ten kings who in their time had 
ridden through Delhi streets. 

Or perhaps the most impres- 
sive figure in the whole Durbar 
—that corporal- major of the 
Guards, the King’s Standard- 
Bearer, riding behind as the 
King inspected his troops in 
the great arena. Magnificently 
mounted, splendid in physique 
and ceremonial trappings, 
plumed helmet and polished 
cuirass gleaming in the sun, 
and carrying the Royal Stan- 
dard flauntingly, arrogantly, like 
some King’s champion of old, as 
a challenge to all beholders. 
And the comment of the little 
Artillery driver who looked at 
him and grinned, and whispered, 
“Look at that big tin-bellied 
bastard. Bet ’e feels ’ome-sick, 
out ’ere amongst real soldiers.” 

The Delhi Durbar was all this 
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and much more; but to Bill 
and Badgy and Tim it meant 
that this year they had got the 
money for the “ Big shoot” 
easily. Everything else was 
incidental; an iridescent frothi- 
ness; a froth that gathered 
and hung for a moment while 
beneath it they hammered their 
dreams into reality. Nothing 
remained now but to make their 
preparations and count the days 
until the train took them again 
to the wooded hills of Bundle- 
khund. It was a good Durbar. 

Most years the money had 
been hard to get, but they had 
managed it, somehow or other, 
from the time they first 
‘‘chummed up ” in Jhansi, four 
years before. It had meant 
hard scraping and saving, with 
Bill collecting the weekly con- 
tributions from the other two 
immediately they had received 
their pay, and planning the 
week-end trips as cheaply as 
possible so that there would 
always be something put aside. 

They kept away from canteen 
and coffee-shop, and cooked 
their “‘ elevenses ”’ and evening 
meals on a Primus stove between 
their beds. Tea and a “ wad” 
after morning stables and supper 
at night cost at least six annas 
if purchased in the coffee-shop ; 
but by buying their supplies in 
the bazaar, plus any game they 
may have shot during the week- 
end, they managed on ten or 
twelve annas a week and “lived 
like Rajas”; with proper 
sergeant -major’s tea and real 
Blighty stews—stews that would 
hold the stirring spoon upright 
and line a man’s stomach 
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more satisfyingly than the 
soda - adulterated slush and 
spiced- up offal sold by the 
coffee-shop contractor; meals 
that could glut even Tim’s 
gigantic appetite, which, with- 
out help from his chums, had 
once reduced the full rounded 
carcase of a roasted wild goose 
to a wreck of whitened bones 
from which the bungalow cats 
could glean little more than a 
delectable smell. 

All Tim’s appetites were large, 
and it was never certain how 
the money would be spent when 
it was his turn to go to the 
bazaar to buy meat and vege- 
tables for the evening meal. To 
reach the market one had to 
pass a quiet secluded courtyard 
where girls waited beneath the 
small verandahs; girls with 


dark inviting eyes and scented 


blossoms in their hair; girls 
with bawdy and often witty 
tongues who, in mixed English 
and Hindustani, advanced the 
most surprising reasons why one 
should linger for a while, one 
of them—snob that she was— 
telling as an indication of 
her qualities, ‘‘Me veree nice ; 
your sergeant-major come see 
me!” This was undoubtedly 
a gross slander on a happily 
married, though stern N.O.O. ; 
yet some gunners and drivers felt 
there might be something in it; 
that particular ‘“‘So-an-so’’ was 
capable of anything, they said. 
Tim sometimes fell by the 
wayside and returned empty- 
handed, with nothing but a 
shamefaced grin; while Bill, 
with shouts of indignation, woke 
the troops from their afternoon 
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siestas and called on them to 
pass judgment. 

They added to their savings 
in whatever way they could, 
earning occasional rupees by 
doing the guard or picquet duty 
of some soldier who preferred to 
dance; and sometimes collect- 
ing a few more annas from 
the sale of duck or hare or 
pea-fowl to the wives in the 
‘“‘ Married Patch.” They made 
fancy photograph frames from 
porcupine quills collected in 
the jungle, and sold them to 
their mates to send home as 
souvenirs from “The Shiny 
East’; and cadged worn-out 
socks and unravelled the tops 
for Tim to knit into warm 
sweaters which could be sold 
or raffled for good hard rupees. 

On alternate Thursday holi- 
days they shot on the miniature 
range for the small prizes paid 
from the battery funds, winning 
four annas a hit on the running 
pig or bobbing man or falling 
plate, with a limit of seven 
shots for each man. This was 
“money for jam” for these 
three; and sometimes, when 
the sergeant-major was absent 
and the officer in charge was in 
a tolerant mood, they would 
earn a little extra by shooting, 
on a commission basis, for 
some less-skilled member of the 
battery. 

They always found the sub- 
alterns more co-operative, more 
ready to pass with a grin such 
mild attempts at “ wangling ”’ 
than the sergeant-major. It 
seemed that the wax which 
confined and shaped his mous- 
tache into two jutting angry 
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spikes also limited his mental 
processes, so that he could 
only bark “No!” to any 
request not covered by “ Field 
Artillery Training ” or “‘ King’s 
Regulations.” 

Their firearms had been 
purchased, some with money 
advanced from the battery 
funds, repaid by weekly deduc- 
tions from their pay ; and some 
with money they had legiti- 
mately earned while shooting, 
like the bounty on a wolf or 
wild dog or panther; and once 
they had been asked to destroy 
as many nilghai and wild pig as 
possible. That year the hides 
of many “ blue-bull ’’ had made 
them unexpectedly wealthy— 
and the villagers had feasted 
mightily on jungle pork; and 
another year much swotting and 
the eighty rupees reward for 
passing the Hindustani exam. 
paid for Badgy’s Belgian gas- 
pipe, which shot as straight as 
the most expensive barrel that 
was ever bored. 

But they were not just bounty 
hunters, though they collected 
any that came their way. What 
made them so keen was difficult 
to understand. They had no 
“shooting ”’ background. One 
was a “ barrack rat,” born in 
the regiment in which he now 
served; one a product of 
London streets; the other a 
factory worker from the mid- 
lands; yet to them shikar was 
the greatest joy in the world. 
And perhaps they hunted be- 
cause they were just three 
healthy young animals fulfilling 
the urge to hunt that has per- 
sisted since man first stood 
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upright, and, with clumsily 
thrown stick or stone, discov- 
ered the wonderful power of the 
missile. 

They were probably as good 
sportsmen as most. They kept 
the rules; tried to kill quickly 
and cleanly; and when they 
failed they followed up what- 
ever it was, and finished the 
job. Both Bill and Tim had 
met the quick deadly rush of a 
panther. “’E seemed ter be all 
b-bleedin ’ead,” Tim said as 
he described “the b-bit of 
a d-dust-up”’ afterwards. ‘ An’ 
b-blimey! ’e didn’t arf move; 
I never ‘ad time ter g-get 
windy; but it’s a g-good job 
the ole b-bundook don’t 
8-splutter like I d-do.”’ 

They never “beat” the 
jungles; beats were too expen- 
sive for them. They drew 
straws to decide who would 
shoot the one, or perhaps two 
sambhur and cheetal allowed 
on their permit, and for these 
they quartered the hillsides and 
valleys and hill-tops, each with 
a Gond shikari of sorts, in 
search of the good head; or 
they scrambled among the 
tumbled litter of rocks beneath 
the low escarpments, or in the 
rocky ravines, after panther or 
bear or whatever might appear. 

True, they sat over goats for 
panther, sometimes in machans 
and sometimes in flimsy hides 
beside some pug-marked track ; 
but most of their hunting was 
real hunting; on their own 
feet, pitting their skill and 
jungle-craft against the keener 
eyes and ears and noses of the 
animals they sought; and all 
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the time eager—ready to give 
their ears—for just one crack 
at the tiger they dreamed of 
some day meeting. 

For this they continued to 
scrape and save and scrounge— 
getting their camp gear together 
bit by bit; loading cartridges ; 
experimenting with luminous 
paint or other aids to more 
accurate shooting at night; 
breaking-in rope-soled shoes, 
scuffing the bottoms and sides 
until they were frayed and soft 
and silent; working out their 
list of stores; arguing about 
the merits of white flour and 
native whole-meal, and deciding 
to take half-and-half because 
it “kept yer bowels just 
right’’; agreeing that they’d 
better take more salt this time, 
since salt was as good as cash 
in some jungle villages ; collect- 


ing all the small coins they 
could gather from their mates 


to avoid paying some dam 
bania the half-anna he would 
charge for changing a rupee 
in his jungle village; sending 
away for their rifle ammunition, 
and, in the sending, poring over 
the catalogues of Rodda and 
Lyon & Lyon, picking out the 
particular hammerless ejector or 
lovely Rigby Mauser they would 
buy if ever their ship came 
home. And yarning. 

Yarning with their chums 
through the hot afternoons or 
on the bungalow steps in the 
evenings. Yarning of shoots 
they had had; of things they had 
seen; Of people they had met. 
Of the fish in Burwa Saugar 
talao; and the big ones under 
the wall that would not take 
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their baits, but were stunned 
with a rifle bullet just in front 
of the nose as they came to the 
surface in a slow lazy roll, and 
were hauled out before they 
recovered; of the skilful old 
Dheemer who speared mahseer 
in that half-acre backwater of 
the River Sone; who followed 
the fish through waist-deep 
water, with light, thin-shafted 
Spear poised somewhat like a 
billiard cue, and never missed a 
fish ; and in intervals, while he 
stood between two small fires 
on the bank and his equally 
aged wife rubbed warmth again 
into his spindly shanks, grinned 
at the clumsy ineffectual stab- 
bings of these white men who 
each in turn tried to use his 
spear. 

Of the gallant efforts of the 
mahseer as they tried to jump 
the net that separated them 
from the main stream. Of the 
rock shelters the old _fisher- 
man had built in the shallows ; 
the little open-ended tunnels 
where those other triangular 
brown-spotted good-eating fish 
tried to escape detection. Of 
their own exasperatingly futile 
efforts to grab them, and the 
way the Old Man, with a hand 
slipped quickly to each end of 
the tunnel, neatly broke the 
fish’s back with a quick clasp- 
ing motion of his two palms. 

Of the time they had met 
Taffy Williams in charge of a 
ballast train at Katni Station. 
Taffy had been discharged from 
the battery a year or so before, 
and had been snapped up by 
one of the Railways because he 
was a star hockey player, and 
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star hockey players were people 
of importance on Indian rail- 
ways in those days. When 
Taffy saw them he whooped 
with joy and had his train 
shunted into a siding, while 
they celebrated with Kellner’s 
beer in the refreshment room, 
and the gibbering, protesting 
station-master had hysterics in 
his office; but such things as 
time-tables were forgotten when 
warriors met and talked of 
other days. 

Of the zamindar who arranged 
a drive against the wild pig that 
ravaged his fields, and the un- 
licensed firearms that appeared 
when it was known that they 
would not tell tales to the 
police. Muzzle-loading cap 
guns and flintlocks of all sizes ; 
a pin-fire gun that gaped danger- 
ously at the breech; a much 
prized °577 Snider, and still 
more ancient matchlock, loaded 
with stone bullets and wadded 
with well-rammed pieces of 
cow-dung. 

Of that young LCS. man 
touring the district; the 
“ istunt Sahib ”’ carrying a hog- 
spear, who rode to their tent at 
Kulhua, and, over the proffered 
“mug of char an’ a wad,” 
courteously asked if they would 
allow him to join in a beat for 
sambhur in the forest over 
which they then held the permit. 
There were good sambhur in 
that particular block, he said, 
and the two days he would be 
camped here would be his only 
chance that year. They liked 
his courtesy and the chummy 
way he “ mucked in” at their 
roughly appointed table, and 
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they were happy to say yes, 
There was no condescension 
behind his friendly grin, and 
they were pleased when he got 
his good sambhur. The next 
day he invited them to his 
Court, where they sat beside 
him and felt important as he 
balanced the scales of justice 
among the jungle villagers. And 
he gave them lunch—and bottled 
beer. 

When he rode away he took 
their best wishes with him. 
They felt that he was all that 
was once meant by “a pukka 
Sahib.”’ He was more. He was, 
as Tim said with fervour, “ A 
real decent b-bloke,’’ and his 
decency is remembered after 
forty years. 

And so the yarns would go on. 
Yarns of that cowardly young 
bear, full grown and heavier 
than his mother, who, in fright, 
had jumped on the maternal 
back to be carried up the steep 
hillside, till a bullet from Bill’s 
rifle brought them both tumb- 
ling down in a squealing, bark- 
ing tangle. 

Of the panther that Badgy 
had got; the big fellow that 
lived in the ravine where the 
wild black bees held sway. 
Hidden behind a rock at the 
mouth of the ravine in the late 
afternoon, Badgy had seen it 
rise into sight from where it had 
slept away the day. He had 
watched it yawn and stretch, 
and lazily reach to the shelving 
rocks above and shuffle its paws 
like some old domestic Tom 
sharpening its claws on the 
legs of the kitchen table. Lazily 
stretching and scratching till the 
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little -310 bullet tore through 
the exposed armpit and into 
its heart, and it somersaulted 
out of sight like a suddenly 
broken spring. 

As the echoes of the shot died 
away Badgy had heard the 
angry murmur of the bees. He 
remembered Tim’s swollen face 
and neck and arms after an 
encounter with a small swarm 
that had pursued him for nearly 
a mile. Here there were millions 
of bees, and he got away quickly, 
leaving the panther to be re- 
covered next day at early dawn, 
while the bees were still sleeping. 

Telling of that best of all 
camp sites, where the river 
came out of a gorge and spread 
in a ‘shallow gleaming sheet 


over an acre of smooth flat 
rock, where boulders at some 
time had churned out lovely 


round pot - holes — pot - holes 
which gave them each an indi- 
vidual bath-tub, in which they 
could sit and soak or wash 
their clothes in the clear sun- 
warmed water, safely away 
from the mugger that lurked in 
the long deep pool below. 

Of the cheeky little otters 
that also lived in the pool; 
who bobbed up in mid-stream 
and swore, and dived and 
surfaced again to send across 
the water another hissing, whist- 
ling stream of invective at the 
men who sat smiling on the 
bank. Of the big mugger they 
had shot in this and other 
jungle pools; and of the still 
bigger garial that sun-bathed on 
the sandy banks of the Ganges. 

Of vultures gathering in the 
heavens above some distant 
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death. Of blue pigeons rocket- 
ing out of the deep wells on the 
plains, twisting and turning 
more vigorously than any 
startled snipe. Of the bigger 
green ones that fed only in the 
tree-tops. Of the covey of 
quail that marched smartly, 
like a platoon of well-drilled 
soldiers, in single file down the 
narrow hillside path and lined 
up at the water-hole to drink, 
and raised their little heads 
together in thanks to the gods 
who gave them water. Of bul- 
buls along the fence at Jau-Jau 
railway station, singing against 
each other throughout the warm 
moon-lit night. Of duck and 
geese against the sky, flying in 
over the jheels as daylight faded. 

The chattering, hooting cries 
of the big grey langurs, pouring 
abuse on the panther that 
passed beneath them. The 
short sharp “ Dhank!” of an 
alarmed sambhur. The click 
of horns against bamboo. The 
squealing fury of a stricken 
bear. The panther sawing 
wood. The coughing roar of a 
tiger. The lonely yelp of a 
lynx, and the evening call of 
the pea-fowl as they climbed to 
roost; that swelled and filled 
the jungle with a unified mew- 
ling clamour, and _ ceased 
abruptly as day died and night 
crept darkly over the hills. 

Of the smell of mohur 
blossoms at dawn as they 
searched for bears that might 
still be feeding on the juicy 
bead-like fruit. Of the warm 
pockets of scented air, heavy 
and cloying, that hung beneath 
the Flame of the Forest trees. 
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The musky stink of a mugger, 
and the acrid feral smell that 
told them that some big cat 
had lived—might still be living 
—in the cleft between the rocks. 

Of the jungle Gonds and the 
way they carried their kulharis, 
with razor-edged blade hooked 
somehow on a naked shoulder 
so that hands might swing free 
as they walked the forest paths. 
Of their skilful production of 
fire from a chip of flint and 
piece of steel and wisp of cottony 
fibre stored in the egg-shaped 
cocoon of some gigantic moth. 
Of their love of Bill’s plug 
tobacco; the deep, eye-glazing 
inhalings, and the coughing, 
gasping grins of appreciation 
as they passed the little earthen- 
ware chillum from hand to hand. 
Of their poverty; their joy in 
@ spoonful of salt, lapped from 
grubby palms as if it were the 
world’s finest sweetmeat. Of 
the pitiable little heaps of lac 
scale, beaten from the bushes, 
that represented the day’s work 
of a whole family. 

Of that evening meal, when, at 
the end of a long day and still 
far from camp, Tim and Badgy 
and two Gonds had feasted 
royally on inch-square strips of 
meat cut from the haunch 
of a sambhur stag. Grilled 
on a glowing fire of twigs, 
with wood-ash and grit and 
youthful hunger as condiments, 
it was delicious. ‘ The Nobs in 
the West End never ’ad better 
venison” they agreed as they 
tramped on to camp and another 
meal. 

Wondering about the water 
they had found on that hill 
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close to the Border of Rewa 
State, stored safely in earthen- 
ware pots in a hidden cave close 
to the summit, more than two 
miles from the nearest source of 
water. Their shikaris were un- 
easy, and professed ignorance 
of its purpose when questioned, 
and the Mob guessed that the 
cave was an emergency retreat 
of a small band of outlaws that 
dodged in and out of the Native 
State. And about the man who 
had come to their camp with 
wounded pus-filled hand and 
arm swollen to the shoulder, 
and peacock’s feathers wrapped 
round wrist and elbow to ease 
the pain. 

He was tough, that fellow. 
He never winced as Tim sat 
beside him and locked the 


swollen arm under his own 
armpit and held the hand still, 


while Bill lanced and probed 
and scraped, and swabbed away 
the rot with strong antiseptic 
solution. Bill’s surgery was 
rough, but more effective than 
peacock’s feathers, and after 
some days of treatment his hand 
began to mend, and they never 
saw him again. There was 
something queer about him. 
He never loitered about their 
camp as others did. He never 
went to the nearby village. 
He just appeared, out of the 
jungle, and slipped again into 
the jungle the moment his hand 
was dressed. Yet their shikaris 
knew him, and treated him 
with a certain deference that 
seemed unwarranted by his 
appearance. Their ancient cook 
warned them that the man was 
a “Burra budmash,” and a 
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name, overheard in a conversa- 
tion between the shikaris, made 
them believe that he was con- 
nected with the “ hide-out ’’ on 
the hill; might even be the 
Purran Singh who years later 
became notorious, and was 
finally trapped and killed by the 
police in a cave somewhere in 
this same range of hills. 

The Mob did not care what 
he was. They were not police- 
men; and they had little 
sympathy with the zamindars 
and banias in the bigger villages 
outside the forest. There were 
degrees of crime, and they felt 
that a straightforward outlaw 
was a better being than the 
bloated ticks on whom he 
preyed. 

Yarning and arguing. Argu- 
ing why the best buck, the really 
big heads, were to be found only 
on the plains between Agra and 
Delhi. And why did a nilghai 
always use the same midden ? 
Why was it they never saw a 
baby mugger, yet one could 
always see dozens of baby 
garial? And were the stones 
found in a mugger’s stomach 
swallowed to aid the brute’s 
digestion, or to adjust its buoy- 
ancy as a submarine trims its 
tanks? Were there two sorts 
of panther, the Tendwa and the 
Krainch, as the junglis said 
there were; or was the latter 
just a big overgrown member 
of the same family ? 

And what was it that fright- 
ened Badgy in that gully where 
the track crossed it at the edge 
of the forest ? He was returning 
alone through the jungle one 
evening, casually wondering 
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would he get a shot at-a chin- 
kara in the open country near 
camp. He had just crossed the 
bottom of the gully when, with- 
out warning, he was suddenly 
aware of some urgent terrible 
menace in his rear. 

He swung round with rifle at 
the ready, the hair on his neck 
curling and his heart thumping 
hurriedly. He saw only the 
narrow track and the rocky 
gully that disappeared into the 
jungle on either side. He had 
heard nothing; no crack of 
twig or whisper of leaf. He 
could see nothing. Yet some- 
thing had threatened him, had 
shocked him so badly that he 
backed tensely away along the 
track for thirty or forty yards 
before turning and going on to 
camp. And he went quickly, 
to get out of the jungle before 
darkness came. For a moment 
he had known stark, unreason- 
ing fear, and he could not under- 
stand it. He was not easily 
frightened. 

Weeks later he discussed it 
with his chums. Tim had openly 
jeered, with taunts of ‘‘ Windy! 
Windy!” But Bill had said, 
“That’s funny. I never liked 
that dam nullah meself ; always 
felt there was something queer 
about it.” But they could find 
no explanation for the nullah’s 
queerness, or the sudden fear 
that Badgy had felt. 


And so the yarns would go 
on and their savings would 
mount till their goal came surely 
into sight once more. Then 
they would interview the Old 
Man, tell him their plans, and 
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ask him to send for the forest 
permits, believing that his name 
on an application was more 
likely to bring a satisfactory 
reply than one sent direct from 
themselves. When the permits 
arrived, they would formally 
apply for their furlough—to begin 
at reveille on &@ Monday. There 
was scheming in this ; the wang- 
ling of four extra days. Thurs- 
days and Sundays were holidays ; 
there were no parades other 
than the weekly inspections 
on Saturday, and Badgy would 
ask the Old Man could they 
please have one day’s casual 
leave on Friday, so that they 
could get away on the Wednes- 
day evening, for they had a 
long way to go. And could 
they have two tents from 
the battery Mobilisation Stores. 
And could he borrow a pair 
of the sergeant’s binoculars— 
hoping that the Old Man 
would say, as he had said 
before, ‘Those glasses are no 
good, trumpeter; I'll lend you 
a pair of prismatic glasses if 
you'll look after them.” And 
could they please have the use 
of the battery bullock-cart to 
take their gear to the station. 
Requests which were readily 
granted but piqued the sergeant- 
major’s sense of the fitness of 
things. ‘‘ That dam trumpeter 
would like to run this battery,” 
he was heard to snort in the 
Sergeants’ Mess. 

They travelled third class. 
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They could not afford to do 
otherwise ; but at the railway 
station they selected the clean- 
est compartment, ejected any 
natives that might be in it, and 
piled in their gear. Every- 
thing went in; tents, bags of 
flour and. potatoes, boxes of 
stores; rolls of bedding, pots 
and pans, guns and dogs and 
themselves, and then the doors 
were locked with a home-made 
but effective key. 

Any demand for payment for 
excess luggage was met by bribe 
or bluff. If the official was a 
native, eight annas was enough 
to produce temporary blindness. 
If he was an Anglo-Indian, a 
little judicious blarney, with 
“chummy” inquiries about 
what regiment he had been in— 
when did he take his discharge— 
and how did the railways com- 
pare with soldiering — would 
usually produce such a glow of 
pleasure at being mistaken for 
an ex-tommy, that he, too, would 
pass on with a grin. And if the 
official happened to be a real ex- 
tommy—well, the whole train 
was theirs for the asking. 

And as it chugged out of 
the station they would grin 
with unspoken delight—three of 
the happiest men in all India, 
on top of the world. All they 
had schemed for had come 
again; the Big shoot had 
started. They echoed Tim’s 
pwan of joy, “I w-wouldn’t call 
the K-King me uncle.” 








THE IDOLATER OF DEGAS. 


BY JAMES STERN. 


IF this story did not happen— 
in more than its mere essence— 
to be true, there would be little 
object in telling it. There would 
be still less, perhaps, if I knew 
for certain the solution to the 
problem it poses. But I am not 
sure of the answer: I can only 
offer a clue, a suggestion founded 
on personal experience. 

Ever since I can remember 
I have had a passion for pic- 
tures. As a child I paid little 
attention to books that were not 
illustrated. My favourite volume 
was a fat tome called ‘ Great 
Pictures.’ The first time I 
opened it and saw Ophelia 


lying in the stream, her long 


golden hair afloat upon the 
water, I fell in love not only 
with her but with the picture, 
rushed for pencil and paper and 
demanded a paint-box. 

I had been told that pictures 
—‘real’ pictures as I called 
originals—could be seen by the 
dozen, for nothing, in towns. 
Thus when, aged eight, I first 
arrived in a city and demanded 
to see pictures, I was taken to 
@ museum. I was _ horrified. 
I had no idea that ‘ real’ pic- 
tures would be so enormous, 80 
dull; that they would hang in 
rows from walls, behind dirty 
glass, in ornate frames of gilt, 
in immense, gloomy, almost 
deserted rooms. I had imagined 
myself sitting on a chair, the 
pictures on my knee, touching 
them—feeling their ‘ reality.’ I 


did not, of course, reveal my 
disappointment, but pretended 
to be fascinated. I wandered 
alone through the great halls, 
under the eyes of glowering 
kings, overdressed queens, and 
grim-looking cabinet ministers, 
past bored and lonely uniformed 
officials—then I came out and 
demanded ‘ more.’ 

The next museum was much 
better. Its walls were plastered 
with hideous realistic battle- 
scenes, & life-like Joan about to 
be burned at the stake, David 
slaying Goliath with a stone no 
larger than an egg. ‘‘ Oh, look ! ”’ 
I am said to have cried, “ it’s 
real blood ! ” 

Then came the first revela- 
tion. In a corner of one gallery, 
hidden by a small group of 
people, sat a lady in a white 
coat. Before her stood what I 
had learned to call an easel, 
and on it a canvas—a ‘real’ 
picture in the process of being 
painted. But the wonder was 
that she, a grown-up, was doing 
what I had always felt convinced 
was childish. I had a vague 
idea, in fact, that if it were 
not cribbing, it was certainly 
not, for an adult, cricket. 
She was copying a picture on 
the wall—a landscape; barn, 
house, fields, cows, clouds. Out 
of mangled tubes like those 
that contained my tooth-paste 
she was squeezing gobs of 
glorious paint on to what I 
knew was a palette, an object 
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of simple beauty ; and through 
a hole in it appeared her thumb. 
Though I could see little resem- 
blance between her effort and 
the original, yet for no one else 
in my short life had I harboured 
such awe, admiration, or envy. 
Never had I been so fascinated 
as by the way she used those 
tubes and brushes, six of them 
at least ; by the dexterity where- 
with she mixed those sumptuous 
clots of paint on the multi- 
coloured board. But what I 
marvelled at most, what held 
me spellbound, was the lady’s 
audacity, her courage to sit 
there in public, to allow herself 
to be watched by any chance 
visitor while she copied a ‘ real’ 
picture! If this were a neces- 
sary step in the process of 
becoming a painter, then surely 
my ambition was doomed from 
the start. 

Nevertheless, on emerging 
from the museum, my immediate 
demand was for a box of oils. 
“Oils!” I was told; ‘“ good 
heavens! Oils are for grown- 
ups!” From that moment I 
conceived a second ambition— 
to grow up. 

Meanwhile I continued to 
draw, to copy—in pencil, char- 
coal, chalk, and water-colour— 
from reproductions purchased in 
museums. Since my school pro- 
vided no books or pictures for 
this purpose, I would copy pic- 
torial advertisements in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Once I 
found an ‘ad’ for an art school; 
for those unable to attend the 
institution a prize was offered 
for the best copy. of an old man 
laughing. My copy I considered 
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perfect and sent it in. In 
return I received, instead of a 
prize, a wad of pampblets de- 
voted to the advantages of that 
particular school. Disgusted, 
I began drawing caricatures of 
my contemporaries, which I 
pinned over my bed. This idea 
started a craze. To my horror 
I discovered that others could 
draw better than I could. Where 
I required several fuzzy lines 
for the features of a face, some 
of my schoolmates could pro- 
duce a cleaner, cleverer likeness 
in two or three strokes. Thus 
in one week I had failed to win 
& prize and learned that, despite 
my passion, I possessed even 
less talent than my neighbour. 
Common-sense and despair, how- 
ever, are strangers to youth, so 
I took to drawing in secret. 

My father being in the con- 


sular service, I spent my vaca- 
tions abroad. We travelled. 
In the mornings when he went 
to the consulate, I set off to 
museums. For me the city of 


Paris became the Louvre, 
London the National Gallery, 
Madrid the Prado. Since we 
had no home, I made mine the 
great galleries of Europe. Only 
there did I feel at home. Not 
only did I spend hours staring 
at pictures; I gazed as long— 
longer, perhaps, and with almost 
equal admiration and envy— 
at the men and women who, 
surrounded by onlookers, sat— 
oh, with what calm, what 
marvellous imperturbability !— 
blissfully copying masterpieces 
renowned throughout the world. 

Then came the second revela- 
tion. I was wandering one day 
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through the halls of the Louvre 
when I noticed the painting of 
a girl, olive-skinned, brown-eyed, 
naked to the waist, standing 
dreamily under a palm tree, one 
blood-red hibiscus in her jet- 
black hair, another in her hand. 
Before her beauty I felt as I 
had felt when I first set eyes 
on Ophelia, but I was older 
now and my body began to 
tremble. I remember that as 
I approached the miraculous 
colours in order, with my short- 
sighted eyes, to read the artist’s 
signature, a feeling of faintness 
came over me and I whispered 
the name of Gauguin for the 
first time with a sensation in 
my stomach that I later dis- 
covered is known as nausea. 
After lying awake all night 
staring at a vision of the girl 
under the palm, I returned to 
the Louvre and stood before 
her again—with more control 
now, yet still in breathless 
wonder. On my way out I 
bought two reproductions of 
her, one large, the other a post- 
card. The former I tacked to 
the wall above my pillow, the 
latter I kept in my wallet, where 
it remained for years to come. 
With the discovery of my 
master, I now visited museums 
with the sole object of finding 
the work of that strange man. 
This quest was not difficult. I 
could recognise his canvases, his 
colour, as I recognised the faces 
of friends. But I greeted each 
one as I would never have 
greeted a human being. I stood 
before them, staring. And when 
I came upon someone copying a 
Gauguin canvas I was consumed 
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with envy and rage. How dare 
they sit publicly at the feet of 
the master and imagine them- 
selves capable of doing what 
only he could do! And yet, 
what would I not have sacrificed 
for a fraction of their courage ! 
From museums I took to 
haunting art shops, to saving 
up my pocket-money in order 
to buy books about and repro- 
ductions of my idol. In tense 
excitement I read ‘ Noah! 
Noah!’ the ‘Intimate Journals,’ 
and the various letters to friends. 
Gauguin’s relationship with Van 
Gogh, with “ Annah la Javan- 
aise,’ fascinated me only less 
than his fantastic life in the 
South Seas. From self-portraits 
and detailed descriptions I had 
learned, needless to say, what 
he looked like, the kind of 
clothes he wore; with the result 
that when, before leaving school, 
I was presented with a razor, 
I put the instrument aside— 
had not Gauguin worn a beard? 
In my final vacations I took to 
wearing @ scarlet bandana round 
my neck, and instead of the 
tweed jacket bought for me by 
my mother in London, I sported 
—purchased second-hand in 
Seville—a suit of black cor- 
duroy and a black sombrero to 
match. Outraged by my ap- 
pearance, my father commanded 
me to discard these ‘ gaudy 
garments”? and to dress like a 
gentleman. How, he inquired, 
did I expect to pass into the 
consular service looking like an 
Andalusian scarecrow. Reluc- 
tant to shock him further, I 
refrained from informing him 
that his professional footsteps 
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were not those I intended to 
follow. I would, however, dis- 
guise myself as a gentleman, 
provided he bought me a large 
box of oils, brushes, easel, can- 
vases. Being at heart a good 
man, he did. But he added 
that no one could paint until 
he had been taught. With this 
statement I begged to disagree, 
citing many instances of painters 
—omitting, of course, to men- 
tion my master—who had taught 
themselves. 

From then on, while osten- 
sibly studying for the service, 
I painted in oils. Behind a 
locked door, garbed in black 
corduroy and scarlet kerchief— 
life-size reproductions of my god 
before me—I covered canvas 
after canvas with paint. Covered 
them with paint, I say; for, 
though I gloried in the actual 
process of painting, the results 
of my striving appeared to me 
so repugnant, seemed such a 
travesty of—I was about to 
write the originals !—that time 
after time, in perspiring, tower- 
ing rages at my incompetence, 
I would seize a palette-knife, a 
pen, @ cane, and plunge it into 
the picture, reducing the canvas 
to wet and tattered ribbons. 
Sometimes, throwing myself on 
the bed, I would burst into 
tears, or, reading and re-reading 
the accounts of Gauguin’s tem- 
pestuous and thwarted life, I 
would tell myself that the vio- 
lence of my conduct was con- 
sistent with that of the master. 
It was these frustrated hours 
spent locked up with his life 
and work that finally persuaded 
me to decide on a course which— 
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though for years a dream—I 
had until now hardly dared 
contemplate putting into prac- 
tice. I would run away! I 
would “turn my back on 
Europe” and set sail for the 
southern seas ! 

Since the young Gauguin had 
spent several years as an ap- 
prentice pilot in the merchant 
marine, I at first considered 
joining the Navy. But the 
Navy would not take me to the 
Pacific, and in any case would 
[ not have to desert in order to 
paint? Thwarted here, I began 
studying the advertisements in 
maritime newspapers ; I wrote 
to shipping companies, to import 
and export lines, to a friend 
whose uncle lived in the Mar- 
quesas, to Paris for French 


journals whose columns offered 
jobs in the islands of Martinique, 


Guadaloupe, and Tahiti. When 
all such inquiries proved fruit- 
less I reluctantly abandoned 
the idea of this romantic area 
possessed by the French and 
compromised on those regions 
occupied by the British—those 
colonies whose extremes of 
climate and colour have driven so 
many starry-eyed young Britons 
to the bottle and beyond. Here 
—or rather, in the Agony Column 
of the ‘Times’—I was more 
successful. A gentleman re- 
quired another gentleman to 
help him ‘ administer’ his Rho- 
desian cattle ranch. Though 
the nearest I had so far come 
to a cow had been via a canvas 
by Gauguin or from the windows 
of a train, I immediately offered 
my services. The reply from 
the gentleman in Africa brooked 
E 
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no hesitation: my offer was 
accepted, my first-class fare to 
Bulawayo paid by cable. And 
with a cryptic note to my 
parents that I was setting off to 
seek my fortune, I packed my 
paints and pictures and sailed 
away. 

A month later I found my- 
self in a house, twenty miles 
from any other house, on top 
of a hill—or kopje as my would- 
be employer called it. He was a 
small, dark, nervous man who 
wore his old school tie by day and 
for dinner changed into evening 
clothes. To my surprise and 
delight he warned me that for 
the first two months I must 
take it easy. ‘‘ We're eight 
thousand feet up here,” he said. 
“It’s not like home. You have 
to be careful.” What more 
could I want? For two whole 
months I could devote all my 
time to painting! He then 
introduced me to his aunt, Miss 
Bond, a charming elderly lady 
who was out from home on a 
visit. For Miss Bond I shall 
always retain a deep affection ; 
for it was she who—and I 
employ the phrase advisedly— 
‘ saved my life.’ 

Very early in my stay on the 
ranch, after a morning of de- 
spair with a Gauguin behind the 
locked door of my room, I went 
out for a walk. And there, on 
a camp-stool, in the shade of 
one of the farm’s few trees, 
under a pink parasol and a 
floppy-brimmed panama, sat 
Miss Bond—painting ! 

“Such a delightful day!” 
she said, smiling up at me 
through her pince-nez. ‘‘ Such 
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@ brilliant, hard light! Now at 
home . . .”” And she proceeded 
to expatiate on the horrors of 
the English climate, while I, in 
wonder and envy at her lack of 
embarrassment, stood watching 
her work on what was already 
@ very creditable water-colour 
of the bare surrounding scrub. 

“T don’t know what I'd do 
without my painting,” she went 
on. “It’s the greatest joy. 
Have you ever tried ? ” 

What a question! And in 
what a place! Yet it was here, 
on this African desert, to this 
charming old lady, that I found 
myself for the first time in my 
life divulging my secret ambition! 

“Oh yes,” I told her, “I try 
very hard!” 


“You paint!” cried Miss 


Bond, and promptly dropping 


the brush in her paint-box, she 
stretched out her hand. “ Oh, 
what fun we are going to have!” 
she beamed, clasping my fingers. 
‘* You must show me what you 
do. What do you like best— 
landscapes ? ”’ 

‘* Sometimes,”’ I muttered, and 
immediately I began to prepare 
@ plan for what I guessed was 
to come. 

“How nice!” smiled Miss 
Bond. ‘“ And portraits? But 
they’re very difficult, aren’t 
they? Especially in water- 
colour.” 

“* Oh,” said I, “‘ I paint almost 
entirely in oils.” 

“Oils! My goodness!” ex- 
claimed the old lady. ‘‘ That is 
ambitious, isn’t it! Sounds 
quite professional! Well, well,” 
she added, packing up her easel 
and paints, “I can hardly wait 
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to see them. You must show 
me them immediately after 
lunch. . . .” 

“Oh, I’ve never shown them 
to anyone,”’ I said. 

‘* Never shown them!” 
claimed Miss Bond. ‘“ Tut-tut ! 
That’s not right. None of us 
can paint so well as not to need 
advice. Not that I could give 
you any, I’m sure. Still, I’ve 
studied hard, and I’m sure my 
efforts would never have been 
recognised—certainly not exhib- 
ited—if it hadn’t been for the 
help of my teachers. .. .” 

Recognised ? Exhibited ? 
Was I in the presence, for the 
first time, of an artist? Was 
this sweet old lady a real, 
living painter ? 

ss Why,” she 


@x- 


was saying, 


‘* when I was your age, if I may 
say so, I too was shy—terribly 


shy. But I soon overcame that 
at art school. Oh dear no, you 
mustn’t keep all those lovely 
things to yourself. That’s 
selfish.” 

On reaching my room I 
quickly carried out my plan, 
but with such a feeling of shame 
and guilt that I had to look 
away from them as I took 
down from the walls all the life- 
size, from the dresser and bed- 
side-table all the smaller Ganguin 
reproductions, and in their stead 
put up those few canvases of 
my own for which I could not 
help harbouring—oh, how fear- 
fully !—a little pride. 

Lunch that day was agony. 
His powers of observation being 
somewhat limited, Miss Bond’s 
nephew fortunately noticed 
nothing, but she herself had 
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@ maternal as well as a painter’s 
eye. 

“ Tut-tut!” she said, glanc- 
ing at my untouched cobs of 
corn, ‘‘ feeling seedy ? J know,” 
she promptly added, to my 
relief, “‘ it’s the height. I was 
just the same when I first 
came out. Don’t you worry. 
In a week or two you'll be 
gobbling up everything and ask- 
ing for more.” 

Little did she know (and I 
hardly dared admit the thought 
even to myself) how much this 
prophecy depended on her! 

“Now!” she exclaimed; 
finishing her rice pudding, 
‘“* before turning in for my siesta, 
I want you to show me what 
you’ve been doing!” 

Dry-mouthed and weak with 
trepidation, I led the elderly 
spinster to my room. I re- 
member that I stood by the 
bed, my back to my efforts, my 
eyes closed. In the silence I 
felt suspended in the air— 
whether I should rise or fall, 
live or die, depending on the 
verdict to be pronounced by a 
dear old lady in the heart of 
Africa. I did not have to wait 
very long. 

“IT say,” came her voice 
from a great distance, “ how 
jolly! How very jolly! Such 
pretty colours! I hope you 
don’t mind my saying so, but 
this figure here of the girl, it 
reminds me just the weeniest, 
just the teeniest bit of—what’s- 
his-name, that disreputable 
Frenchman—but of course not 
80, not nearly so vulgar... .” 

I felt myself slipping, falling, 
dying. 
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“*T really do think,’ she was 
saying as darkness began to 
envelop me, “I really do— 
that you ought to make painting 
your—your hobby. . . .” 

As in a dream I watched her, 
far away, fumbling for the door- 
knob ; on the threshold I believe 
she turned and mumbled some- 
thing more, but now the sands 
of reality were fast ebbing from 
me and Miss Bond was no more 
than a midget on the distant 
horizon of Africa. There came 
that ringing in the ears and into 
my stomach that revolting, heav- 
ing sensation of nausea. 

But this was no temporary, 
no ephemeral feeling of faint- 
ness. This was a fever of both 


the brain and the body, from 
which I did not easily recover. 
For recovery was not my desire. 


I lay in blankets soaked in 
sweat ; I could feel my tempera- 
ture slowly, steadily mounting 
—but what did I care ? 

Every day Miss Bond came 
several times to visit me. ‘ It’s 
the height, the climate,’ she 
kept saying, sitting by the bed 
with water and quinine, “ and 
those beastly mosquitoes. It’s 
a touch of malaria, make no 
mistake. Everyone gets it. Out 
here it’s no more than a cold is 
at home... .” 

To which I made no answer. 

The sicker a man becomes the 
greater grows his sensitivity, 
the more acute his ear. Behind 
the sentiments expressed by 
Miss Bond each day in various 
forms, I soon began to detect a 
note of falsehood. Having re- 
peated, “It’s no more than a 
cold is at home,” or, ‘‘ Just lie 
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quiet and you'll be up and 
about in no time,” her voice, 
I noticed, would trail off, die 
away, her eyes roam uneasily 
round the room or away towards 
the door. The sentences, I felt, 
were clichés flung out for com- 
fort, and—like toy life-buoys 
made of paper—they carried no 
weight or conviction. Not once, 
during a whole week, did I 
bother to lift a finger to test 
their strength. Sincere people, 
however, cannot bear the burden 
of insincerity for long—and that 
Miss Bond was an honest soul 
I had no doubt. My silence, 
I see now, must have put her 
under a great strain, increased 
her sense of guilt, and my 
continued refusal to speak un- 
doubtedly forced from her at 
last the few words that were to 
cleanse both her conscience and 
mine, and my body, eventually, 
of its fever. 

“I’m so terribly, terribly 
sorry,” she whispered hesitantly 
one evening, her hand upon my 
perspiring head, “‘ if—the other 
day—I said something about 
your pictures—something that 
upset...” 

I did not let her finish the 
sentence. Instinctively, with a 
feeling of indescribable tender- 
ness for this old lady, I covered 
her hand with mine. ‘“ Oh, 
Miss Bond,” I found myself 
saying, ‘* please, please don’t be 
sorry. I shall never be able to 
thank you enough. I want to 
tell you something,” I said, the 
words pouring from me with 
infinite relief, “‘ something no 
one knows. Miss Bond, all my 
life I've been copying Gauguin, 
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copying Gauguin. Dozens of 
his pictures in reproduction are 
lying under this bed. Miss 
Bond, please, this minute, take 
down those hideous things from 
the wall—because,”’ I almost 
shouted, ‘* because I shall never 
paint again!” 

And even as the words left 
my lips, as I heard the ring of 
sincerity in the loud confession 
of failure, I already began to 
realise that my future, my life 
had been saved: from that 
day I began to recover. 

When Miss Bond left for 
England I went with her, and 
before the end of the year I was 
working under my father in the 
consular service. Once in there, 
I felt much like the eminent 
Catholic convert who recently 
described his being received into 
the Church as “like coming 
home. Once in, I could not 
imagine how I’d ever been out.” 

There is no doubt that this 
story would end here, or would 
never have been written, if, 
with my renunciation of the 
artist’s life and my entry into 
the family profession, I had 
lost or abandoned all interest in 
the world of art. But I did not. 
On the contrary I continued, 
as eagerly as ever, to visit 
collections, galleries, exhibitions. 
I purchased expensive art books, 
started a library. I made 
the acquaintance of painters, 
bought—when means permitted 
—drawings and canvases of the 
still young and unrecognised. 
When my work took me to 
America, I was so overcome by 
the wealth of that country’s 
European treasures, by its hoard 
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of breath-takingly beautiful 
pictures (not to mention its 
fabulous number of fakes), that 
I found myself spending as 
many hours in the museums of 
the New World as I had in 
those of the Old. I would 
watch, too, with no less fascina- 
tion than before, but with all 
my former envy gone, those 
men and women who, alone or 
surrounded by onlookers, sat 
blissfully copying masterpieces 
renowned throughout the world. 

Of all such ‘artists’ that I 
have encountered, whom I have 
watched at work in public, the 
one who interested me most, 
whose appearance and behaviour 
have given me the courage to 
review here the errors and 
conceits of my early life, was 
@ man whom I saw painting 
one day on the second floor 
of New York’s huge Metropoli- 
tan Museum. What struck me 
as eccentric about this man’s 
appearance was its utter lack of 
eccentricity. As is commonly 
known, thoze who aspire to be 
artists are in the habit of exhibit- 
ing on their persons some mark 
—be it the proverbial flowing 
cravat, the unusually long hair, 
or the beard—some physical 
characteristic which they hope 
will distinguish their otherwise 
very ordinary features from 
those of the man-in-the-street. 
This man’s appearance, how- 
ever, was the man-in-the-street’s 
personified. Dressed in a double- 
breasted blue suit, white shirt, 
dark tie, black shoes, he was 
neither young nor old, neither 
tall nor short. His hair was 
sparse, his eyes small behind 
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steel-rimmed spectacles. Of his 
features I can say nothing: 
they simply formed a face that 
you might expect to see behind 
the counter of a bank, on 
the subway in the rush-hour, 
or sitting over a desk in the 
office of a little-known lawyer. 

When I first caught sight of 
him, he was so far separated 
from his easel that had it 
not been for the palette and 
brush in his hand I should no 
doubt have taken him for a 
spectator. Reluctant to pass 
between him and his work, I 
walked round behind him, halted 
a few feet beyond, then turned 
and cautiously observed his 
movements. Screwing up one 


eye, he raised the brush before 
his face in a measuring gesture, 
dipped it in some colour on his 
palette, then strode resolutely 
forward with the step of a man 


who knows precisely what he 
intends to do. Leaning over 
his easel he dabbed at his 
canvas, which, even from a dis- 
tance and with my short-sighted 
eyes, I could see was an all but 
completed copy—finished, lumin- 
ous, perfect!—of one of my 
favourite paintings by Degas: 
a middle-aged woman seated at 
a table, a vase of flowers on her 
left. Having made his slight 
adjustment to the canvas, the 
painter now retreated from it 
backwards, slowly, step by step, 
his head turning slightly this 
way, then that, as his eye passed 
to and fro between the original 
and his copy. When he had 
retreated as far as his former 
position, he stopped once more, 
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stared at his work, moved a few 
steps to one side, surveyed it 
again from there, raised his 
brush, measured, dipped it in 
some paint, and again advanced 
upon his picture with the pro- 
fessional stride of the confident, 
determined man. 

So intrigued had I now 
become that I moved forward, 
but to the left of his picture, 
till I arrived at a spot whence 
I could view the painter in 
profile, see him at work. From 
here I now watched the man 
lean over, the brush approach 
the picture, the hand rehearse 
the motions of painting, but 
just as the bristles met the 
canvas I noticed—to my utter 
bewilderment — that not only 
his brush but the paint on his 
palette, too, was dry ! 

While my eye was registering 
this phenomenon and my reason 
refusing to believe it, the 
idolater of Degas raised his arm 
and began his slow retreat. 
Before he came to a halt I 
stepped boldly forward, as 
though, like all the other on- 
lookers, to pass the picture by, 
but when directly opposite the 
easel I stopped, took one brief 
close-up look—whereupon, all 
of a sudden, there came that 
ringing in my ears and into my 
stomach that revolting, heaving 
sensation of nausea. ... What 
confronted me on the easel was 
no canvas at all, but—pinned 
to the wood at all four corners— 
one of those life-size reproduc- 
tions (from which I had so often 
made my copies) of the Degas 
masterpiece on the wall! 





MANCHOURIANA. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON. 


ALTHOUGH my ten-year sojourn 
in North China embraced no 
more than a twenty - months’ 
assignment in Manchuria, that 
period, during which my com- 
mercial activities were based 
on the then Japanese-controlled 
port of Dairen, remains, in 
retrospect, the most colourful 
phase of my career. 

Rich in its diversity of race 
and custom, my district repre- 
sented a broad field where 
I roamed more or less at will. 
From time to time I furnished 
my Taipans with a Trade 
Report couched in optimistic 
terms, but generously studded 
with the non-committal “ If. ..,” 
and I trusted it, probably more 
than they did, to serve as a 
sufficient reason for my journey- 
ings. I was enabled, less offici- 
ally, to become an interested 
observer amid the increasing 
tempo of political developments 
in an environment so aptly 
described by my friend Owen 
Lattimore as “Cradle of 
Conflict.” 

Though my contemporary 
reflections are more generally 
recorded in the lighter vein, the 
entries in my diary on four 
consecutive days during the 
summer of 1928 bear witness 
to almost incredible contrasts 
in character and backcloth, on 
a stage where now- shadowy 


players onee made 
moments of history. 

On that particular Friday 
evening, in company with a 
few fellow-members of English, 
American, Danish, and German 
nationality, I lent casual ear 
to one, Yosuke Matsuoka, pro- 
pounding some surprisingly pro- 
British views over the bar of 
the Dairen Club. In those days 
he was an official of the South 
Manchuria Railway, and I doubt 
if any among his cosmopolitan 
acquaintances of that period 
mistook Japan’s subsequent 
Foreign Minister for a person 
possessed of much deep sincerity. 
Within a few years the world 
was to become witness to his 
worth. 

The following afternoon found 
me some distance beyond the 
borders of the Kwantung leased 
territory dissipating my slender 
assets on the race-course at 
Newchwang. Apart from the 
contrast between Japanese and 
Chinese controlled territory, the 
significance of the occasion lies 
in the entry of a name recording 
that my company included a 
young English girl,’ who, while 
exercising her pony on the same 
course a few months later, was 
kidnapped and held to ransom 
by Chinese bandits. The sub- 
sequent story of her courage 
and resource in captivity not 


their 


' “ Tinko”’ Pawley, the daughter of the Resident British doctor in Newchwang. 
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only held the International head- 
lines and stirred public imag- 
ination, but her imperturbable 
bearing in the face of constant 
ordeals and threats restored 
much that had tended to 
dwindle in the way of British 
prestige in the impressionable 
minds of the Chinese. But in 
my journal for the day she, 
like the then equally unknown 
Matsuoka, figures as merely 
@ name; and the contrast 
has lost nothing of its signifi- 
cance in the passing of two 
decades. The one name creeps 
away into ignominious oblivion 
through a sinister chapter of 
dark history; the other will 
always survive among. the 


brighter legends of youthful 
courage. 

Turning the page, I find two 
lines recorded for the Sunday, 


sufficient in themselves to flood 
the mind with a torrent of 
oddly assorted memories. Many 
of them are now diffuse and 
intangible, but a few remain 
fresh and as clearly defined as 
though they might be the 
happenings of a month ago. It 
appears that overnight I had 
travelled many miles farther 
north and spent the day on 
the Mukden Golf Course par- 
ticipating in a four-ball with 
“the Young Marshal.” 

Chang Hsueh Liang was thus 
known, the better to distinguish 
him from his father — Chang 
T’so Lin—who in turn was 
referred to as ‘the Old 
Marshal.” Normally, Chinese 
War Lords are not among the 
characters whom one would 
have either the inclination or 
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the opportunity to cultivate ; 
but there was much that was 
exceptional in the personality 
of my golfing companion. I 
liked him because, in contrast 
to foreign friends who took my 
unexpected descents upon them 
with somewhat weary forbear- 
ance, he, busier and over- 
burdened by far _ greater 
responsibilities, always made 
a show of being genuinely 
delighted to see me. 

“The Young Marshal” was, 
I believe on his own merits, a 
great soldier and an able admin- 
istrator ; but some of his shots 
to the green were inclined 
to be rather erratic. I always 
imagined his golf had about 
it much the same limits of 
prowess as those manifest in 
his father’s excursions into the 
game of Poker. I have no first- 
hand evidence of what went on 
when “the Old Marshal” sat 
down at the table with half a 
dozen of his army commanders 
and the hands were dealt out; 
but I gleaned a fairly authori- 
tative picture from one of his 
Generals who had been shrewd 
enough in the first place to 
teach him the game, and whose 
name figures in my journal for 
the same day. What a wealth 
of reminiscence is conjured up 
through mention of ‘“ One- 
arm” Sutton—quite the most 
picturesque Englishman I ever 
met! In one respect he was 
comparable to the immortal 
Vicar of Bray, in that whatso- 
ever War Lord was in power, 
Frank Sutton was still a General 
in the Chinese Army. Seemingly 
he could raise regiments from 
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the Gobi dust and train them 
to a strange state of perfection. 
He found equipment, procured 
arms, negotiated anything or 
everything, dictated his own 
terms, and invariably became 
indispensable to whoever could 
afford his services. At the end 
of each Poker session ‘“ the 
Old Marshal,” who was always 
the big loser, handed round 
1.0.0.8 for fabulous sums to 
the Generals sitting round him, 
and they politely accepted them 
in lieu of their winnings. If 
they valued their jobs, or more 
likely their heads, none of 
them would ever have the 
temerity to present their bits 
of paper at a later date; that 
is, none of them except “ One- 
arm” Sutton, whose tokens 
were immediately honoured, 
without question. Then, from 


time to time, this true soldier 
of fortune would purchase for 
half their face value the I.0.U.s 
handed to the other Generals, 
and at a strategic opportunity 
present them as his own to 


“the Old Marshal,” 
full measure in return. 
years Frank Sutton 
rode the high places 
China. 

I reflect now how “the Old 
Marshal” was _ strategically 
liquidated through a railway 
‘* accident ” of distinctly Japan- 
ese design, and how, some years 
later, “the Young Marshal,” 
with what I am convinced were 
motives more patriotic than 
personal, kidnapped his General- 
issimo—Chiang Kai Shek—for 
which “ indiscretion’? he was 
subsequently shorn of his rank 


receiving 

In those 
certainly 
of North 
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and offices and banished into 
ignominy. I believe he was a 
man who might have changed 
the present unhappy history 
of China: be that as it may, 
I can only hope that off- 
stage he may have used the 
opportunity to improve his 
approach shots and that one 
day I may enjoy the privilege 
of introducing him to “the 
Far’’ at Hoylake. As for “‘One- 
arm” Sutton—well, it is any- 
body’s guess: if he is alive, his 
feet will not be resting on the 
mantelpiece; and if it should 
be unhappily otherwise, I am 
perfectly certain that they would 
be encased in his boots when it 
happened. 

I observe that on the fourth 
night I lent my no doubt willing 
patronage to a rendezvous which 
must be known to the majority 
of those who in their time have 
travelled the Trans - Siberian 
railway, and to countless others 
who have found occasion to 
tarry in that once-gay city where 
East and West indeed meet. I 
refer to “The Fantasia” in 
Harbin, where one danced with 
a Kussian Countess for fifty 
cents in Mexican currency, or 
with the younger element among 
the Grand Duchesses, who might 
well demand a bottle of bogus 
champagne into the bargain. 
Who shall say that those 
were not the days! But I 
shudder to think, in these, 
what has become of those 
Tsarist refugees from the 
Bolshevic terror, whose tales 
of escape, invariably culminat- 
ing in the final swim across the 
Sungari River into China, were 

E2 
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always stirring and very likely, 
in some cases, genuine too. 

So much for the broad canvas: 
certainly in that cradle of con- 
flict there was the spice of 
variety in a District Manager’s 
life. But inevitably most of 
it had, perforce, to be spent 
attending to generally mundane 
routine in the less colourful 
environment of Dairen. The 
office staff consisted of a dozen 
Chinese clerks all thoroughly 
loyal and impeccably honest, 
with the addition of one Japan- 
ese interpreter whose principal 
function was to translate the 
changing complications in the 
decrees of his fellow-countrymen 
who unimaginatively adminis- 
tered the Kwantung Leased 
Territory and whose insatiable, 
childlike curiosity in our business 
affairs was inclined to impair 
one’s patience. 

My arrival in Dairen coincided 
with the necessity of recruiting 
on to the office strength one 
such employee, preferably one 
guaranteed against emulating 
the performance of his two 
immediate predecessors. These, 
each in turn, had absconded 
with considerably more than 
their lawful share of my Com- 
pany’s assets. Though as 
administrators, and en masse, I 
never came to love the Japanese, 
it would be untrue and unjust 
not to admit that I developed 
quite a warm affection for 
several I met in Dairen. I was 
grateful to Mr Kasheda on two 
counts: firstly because, from 
the moment of his arrival, his 
serio - comic approach to the 
appointment afforded me much 
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quiet amusement; secondly, 
since it was not for a full three 
months after I had subsequently 
handed over to my successor 
and left for England on leave, 
that Mr Kasheda decided to 
display his own remarkable 
exhibition of rascally crafts- 
manship and so, alas! followed 
his predecessors into the more 
restricted atmosphere of prison 
life. Any lesser sin he might 
have been forgiven, for 
** Kashie’’ was a character if 
ever one lived. On applying 
in person for the job, he 
announced himself to me in 
these terms: ‘‘ I am very many 
different kinds of office clerk, 
also interpretations and type- 
writer.” 

He scored a bull with his 
first assignment, which was to 
accompany me to the Japanese 
Administrative Offices and assist 
me in obtaining a licence to 
drive a motor-cycle and side- 
car. The practical test was 
easy until my examiner, sitting 
in the side-car on a precipitous 
slope, ordered me, through the 
medium of Mr Kasheda, who 
was clinging to me from the 
pillion like a limpet, to reverse 
the combination uphill. We 
passed that over when my 
interpreter, explaining that the 
vehicle was not geared for such 
@ mancuvre, suggested that we 
all dismount and push. In the 
written test he apologised to 
the examining official for his 
failure to understand the tech- 
nicalities involved in the paper, 
only to extract from his fellow- 
countryman the confession that 
he, too, found himself in a 
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similar quandary. This led to 
@ great deal of head-scratching 
and loud intakes of breath from 
the two of them, while I bent 
helplessly over a series of ques- 
tions composed in what was to 
me the quite uncommunicative 
caligraphy of Japan. The hope- 
less situation was relieved by 
a sudden stroke of brilliant 
inspiration on the part of Mr 
Kasheda. ‘“ Why not,” he 
suggested in effect, “ procure 
the list of answers, then I can 
inform the student what the 
questions mean.” The sugges- 
tion was adopted, and oddly 
enough neither examiner nor 
interpreter appeared to sense 
any touch of irregularity about 
the manner in which the diffi- 
culties were so successfully over- 
come. 

The incident may seem incred- 
ible; but everyone who has 
lived in close association with 
the Japanese, apart from those 
who have suffered under them 
in prison camps, knows that 
they are a nation handicapped 
in their serious-mindedness by 
an entire lack of any sense of 
the ridiculous; which largely 
explains why they are a race so 
rich in unconscious humour. 

Mr Hamamaura was a classic 
example of this. He was not 
only the (subsequently un- 
fortunate) guarantor of Mr 
Kasheda, through whom I came 
to meet him, but he was also the 
editor of a publication, printed 
in English, known as ‘ The 
Manchuria Daily News.’ 

He disdained the friendliest 
approaches from myself and 
others, professing a_ slightly 
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better knowledge of the English 
tongue, to edit his evening rag, 
free, gratis, and for nothing 
more than to prevent it from 
being ridiculous. Mr Hama- 
maura would not have it. 
So it came about that the 
British residents of Dairen 
from time to time reaped a 
minor reward from the pro- 
prietors of ‘Punch’ by the 
inclusion in that classic of what 
came to be known as M.D.N. 
masterpieces. Among innumer- 
able others, such as the stabilis- 
ing of the Harbin dollar “ by 
hooks or by crooks,’’ came the 
announcement that a cocktail 
party had been held in the 
Dairen Club for the Captain 
and Wardrobe officers of H.M.S. 
Ambrose. ‘ Punch’s’ comment, 


“We should like to see them 
dress ship,” was apt; 


but far 
from dismaying Mr Hamamaura 
he swept the political headlines 
into oblivion and announced in 
the boldest type at his disposal 
that ‘‘ONCE AGAIN WE FIGURE 
IN LONDON PuNcHES.” Then, 
following an accurate account 
of the recognition, he proceeded 
to deplore the fact that after 
so many of its extracts appear- 
ing in the London weekly, his 
own by now hardly less famous 
publication should continue to 
be referred to by ‘ Punch’ as 
‘Manchuria Paper’ instead of 
being afforded more specific 
recognition as ‘The Manchuria 
Daily News.’ 

If I had only a weakness 
for Mr Kasheda and Mr 
Hamamaura, I had a genuine 
affection for Mr Furasawa. 
During my time he was captain 
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of the Hoshigaura Golf Club, 
and many an unequal round we 
played together according to 
our individual interpretation of 
the rules. Mr Furasawa main- 
tained that the ball might be 
teed up close to the spot where 
it rested after its passage down 
the fairway. Having been 
brought up in a somewhat more 
rigid school, I thought differ- 
ently: thus so long as we 
continued to enjoy each other’s 
company on the Golf Course, 
the captain invariably won by 
no less than eight and six. There 
was, however, the sole and classic 
occasion on which I beat him. 
If I remember rightly he lost 
his ball at each of the first four 
holes, was out of bounds at the 
fifth and sixth, and drove into 
the rough with only slightly 
better effect at the next eleven. 
At the eighteenth he hit a 
cracking drive straight into the 
bunker above the green. That 
was the last straw. The next 
evening I played with an 
American visitor and discovered 
that the captain had exercised 
his privileges to the full; he 
had lost no time in ordering 
large areas of rough to be hewn, 
the boundaries, where neces- 
sary, to be modified, and the 
bunker at the eighteenth to 
be brought fifty yards nearer 
the tee. 

At least Mr Furasawa had a 
fair working knowledge of the 
game; considerably more than 
that enjoyed by the lesser lights 
among his fellow-countrymen. 
I well remember waiting for 
my partner on the first tee 
and witnessing an exhibition 
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by a pair of Nipponese novices 
at the game, which Mr Kasheda 
always chose to term ‘“ The 
Imperial and Ancients.’”’ They 
had equipped themselves in 
plus-fours which, with a fine dis- 
regard for the knee fastenings, 
fell loosely about their ankles. 
Between them they took a round 
dozen of shots before finishing 
with the first tee, and at least 
@ further two-score more before 
arrival, with a misguided sense 
of direction, on the eighteenth 
green, handily situated fifty 
yards to starboard. It was 
then that they considered it 
appropriate to consult the book 
—an illustrated manual by 
Walter Hagen—and the sight 
has remained in my mind of 
two incongruous and recumbent 
little men, pin high, opposite one 
another, solemnly studying the 
lie of their putts! 

It perhaps seems odd that 
certain ineffectual incidents of 
this nature still claim memory’s 
attention on a canvas at that 
time charged with an over-all 
impression of contemporary fore- 
boding. But it was something 
typically Japanese that dubbed 
them for the stupid race they 
were. It may not be irrelevant 
to consider it in terms of today 
in our nearer sphere, when one’s 
dark despair of any certainty 
for the future is suddenly 
illumined through the incidence 
of some utterly immaterial 
happening that is delightfully 
British and sufficient to restore 
full confidence in the character 
of one’s kind. 

I recall an incident which 
occurred along the Yamagata 
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Dori in Dairen in 1928. The 
then young Chichibu, brother of 
the Emperor, was due to drive 
along the wide thoroughfare, 
flanked by its modern buildings, 
at noon. An hour earlier the 
Japanese police had removed 
every resident along the route 
from the height of his normal 
precincts to the level of the 
street. Even the pavement was 
debarred from the public, since 
intricate calculation could not 
make it certain that its eminence 
might not afford the tallest 
among the populace the out- 
rageous opportunity of looking 
down upon a passing Prince. 
Then, as he emerged from our 
office on a cold morning, Mr 
Kasheda unexpectedly bumped 
into Mr Tanaka who had simul- 
taneously stepped out on the 
pavement from next door. I 


was subsequently to learn that 


they had not met since an 
era of earlier struggle in the 
classroom of some secondary 
school situated in the far-away 
prefecture of Shimakosa. Simul- 
taneous faint cries of mutual 
recognition were followed by 
almost inexhaustible intakes of 
breath as, oblivious of the world 
about them, each paid homage 
towards the other by assuming 
the attitude of a right angle, all 
the time poised slightly above 
the level of the multitude. The 
courtesies which demanded that 
the privilege of rising first be 
granted to him of greater accom 
plishment, naturally prolonged 
these pleasantries; polite in- 
quiries on the subject of current 
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status being, perforce, through 
their extravagant postures, ad- 
dressed less audibly to one 
another than to the unaiding 
surface of the pavement. Mr 
Kasheda was dressed in a 
foreign suit, and, out of defer- 
ence to visiting royalty, had 
left his overcoat at home. Mr 
Tanaka was garbed with a 
greater degree of glamour: he 
wore wooden sandals and a 
flowered kimono, and about his 
neck was draped a seedy-looking 
fox with a startled expression, 
the whole being topped by a 
bowler hat. 

This ludicrous scene was tem- 
porarily cut short by the descent 
of two police batons upon a pair 
of inviting posteriors, accom- 
panied by a peremptory com- 
mand that further deliberations 
be carried on at a lower level. 
They obeyed the injunction in 
precise terms, and after shuffling 
sideways from the pavement, 
still inclined in each other’s 
direction, proceeded to settle 
the issue in the gutter. 

If I have appeared to labour 
this incident, it is for the reason 
that at the moment of its 
happening I seemed to sense 
one thing for certain. Think- 
ing of the quick humour of the 
London Cockney and the slow 
drollness of the Middle West- 
erner in relation to the scene 
before me, 1 knew instinctively 
that when war came, though 
we might suffer long at their 
hands, while God was in His 
Heaven such a race would never 
get us down. 





THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


BY R. T. 


BETWEEN the days of the 
Lee - Metford rifle and those 
of the atom bomb there have 
been changes in the army other 
than variations in the soldier’s 
costume; and heaven knows, and 
my yellowing photograpbs bear 
witness, that these have been 
as frequent and as capricious 
as the unwritten laws which 
have led women, during that 
same fifty years, to allow at one 
extreme the hems of their skirts 
to trail in the mire, and at the 
other to leave little to the 
adolescent imagination. 

Take headgear, for example. 
At the beginning I wore a large 
hairy hat with a plume. We 
called it a busby, but it was 
listed in the ordnance catalogue 
as a ‘Cap, sealskin, fusilier’s.’ 
It suited me. Its long fringe 
and broad brass curb - chain 
concealed most of my face, and 
under it I felt fierce and impos- 
ing. By 1945 I was wearing a 
beret. There was nothing either 
fierce or imposing in my appear- 
ance beneath a beret. Even 
my wife, who is fond of me, 
could only say I looked ‘ pretty 
grim’ when first I had to wear 
it. Taken by and large the 
topee which found most favour 
in her sight was the one that 
provided the most cover. She 
regarded with only restrained 
enthusiasm things like the ‘ fore- 
and-aft,’ which left my rather 
spectacular nose jutting out into 


the cold; and, being difficult to 
balance at the popular jaunty 
angle, was inclined to fall off 
when I kissed her. 

But between the two extremes 
of busby and beret it has been 
my experience, and indeed my 
duty when in uniform, to wear 
so "nany hats of so many shapes, 
sizes, and colours that I am 
almost sorry for Mr Churchill 
and his puerile collection. There 
have been caps with peaks and 
caps with none; blue caps, 
green caps, khaki caps, and red 
caps; caps with gosling-green 
facings and caps with and 
without piping; topees white 
and topees khaki; topees with 
and without pugarees, variously 
coloured; tin hats with every 
conceivable variation of regi- 
mental and divisional device 
painted on them in red or green 
or yellow. Most dreadful of all 
was a pancake of a hat known, 
after the War Minister of the 
period, as a ‘ Broderick.’ It 
was shaped like a German 
sailor’s bonnet and it had in 
front, in regimental colours, 
what was called a ‘ patch,’ with 
® brass grenade perched like a 
miner’s lamp on the forepeak. 
It was so dreary a thing that 
Mr Broderick himself soon 
decreed that it was to be hidden 
under a sort of loose - cover 
made of drab material and with 
an adjustable peak. The peak- 
adjusting machinery of mine 
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was 80 ineffective that when 
marching, my vision, and even 
my breathing, were at times 
interfered with; and when it 
rained, this double head-dress 
was as heavy as lead and on 
me looked like a sponge-bag. 
Thank God my wife never saw 
me in my ‘ Broderick.’ 

With regard to leg-wear the 
War Department has _ been 
equally vacillating and flam- 
boyant. The first time I ever 
fired @ lethal weapon I was 
wearing blue trousers with a 
red stripe and I had leather 
gaiters round my ankles. These 
in time gave way to khaki 
trousers and puttees. For some 
years we braced these trousers 
up tightly, giving them the 
appearance of badly cut riding- 
breeches. Later we were ordered 
to allow them to hang slack and 
to turn them down over the 
puttees. The first way was 
extremely uncomfortable, since 
it was almost impossible to sit 
down, but it looked smart and 
trim. The second way was very 
sloppy and led to the cult of 
the ‘ plus-four’ affectation for 
officers. In inclement weather 
these plus-fours could hold as 
much rain as a large - sized 
bucket, and their unsoldierly 
appearance was a gift to the 
Hun cartoonist during the 1914- 
18 war. The plus-four fashion 
held the field until 1939 when 
battle-dress came into favour ; 
and battle-dress, while it may 
be considered as unlovely as 
plus - fours, has at least the 
qualities of comfort and service- 
ability. But contemporaneously 
with all these I have worn, when 
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dressed to kill—and I use the 
word kill in both its senses— 
white overalls in India and blue 
overalls at home; skin-tight 
overalls with instep-straps and 
overalls not so skin-tight with- 
out straps; and I have worn 
field - boots and ankle - boots, 
leggings and butcher boots and 
Wellington boots and gum-boots 
(knee and thigh), Oxford shoes 
in black and in brown, and, 
most sensible of all, ammauni- 
tion boots. 

Heaven forbid that I should 
be thought to ridicule the con- 
nection between elegance in ap- 
pearance and morale. Indeed 
it has been my experience that 
the best turned-out soldier is 
usually the most efficient. If 
he be proud of himself in uniform 
he is likely also to be a good 
man-at-arms, a robust sports- 
man, and one able to hand out 
a woundy buffet in a rough-and- 
tumble. Even after a lifetime 
in the finest regiment of the line 
I have to concede, somewhat 
grudgingly, that the Brigade of 
Guards has a certain reputa- 
tion for the fighting spirit; 
and spit-and-polish and elabo- 
rate military millinery § are 
the mother’s milk on which 
the morale of the guardee is 
nourished. 

But even so recently as ten 
years ago it was necessary to 
maintain a trousseau contain- 
ing changes of uniform in red, 
in blue, in white, in khaki-drill, 
and in service dress for use at 
home and abroad. Today my 
wildest adventure of a military 
character is likely to be the wear- 
ing of my miniatures on Armis- 
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tice Day; but my dressing- 
room, cluttered as it is with the 
sartorial relics of my soldiering 
days, has the appearance of an 
annexe of Messrs Moss Bros. 
I could without difficulty equip 
the male chorus of the local 
dramatic society for its Gilbert 
and Sullivan season. 

It is in the realm of battle- 
training, however, that looking 
back gives me the feeling that 
I have been left over from 
the Middle Ages. More recent 
experiences make the military 
exercises Of 1900 take on the 
flavour of games played on the 
nursery floor; and as prepara- 
tion for the somewhat boister- 
ous half-century ahead they 
were, indeed, of about the same 
value. 

In 1943 we were preparing for 
the Normandy landings and the 
climax of individual training for 


the infantry soldier was to go 
through the mill in a battle 


school. Like everybody else I 
was required to take my place 
in the queue. I was armed with 
a tommy-gun, three hand- 
grenades, and a dagger. I was 
invited to shoot, stab, bomb, 
curse and kick my way through 
a smoke-filled ruin where a 
series of petrifying novelties had 
been laid on for my entertain- 
ment. Booby - traps exploded 
under my feet, walls collapsed, 
fires raged, and menacing figures 
bobbed up through the murk 
and din to fire pistols in my face. 
I emerged from this mock hell 
splattered with the gory offen- 
siveness of animal entrails. 
Revolting, you might say, and 
so it was ; but grim and realistic 
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preparation for individual com- 
bat in which today there is little 
left of the knightly courtesy of 
the historical novel. 

1900 was a more gentlemanly 
period in which to be a soldier. 
My first introduction to loud 
and warlike noises was at a place 
called, if my memory serves me, 
Baildon Moor in Yorkshire. 
With a dozen or so other half- 
baked youths I stood in a line 
wearing my hairy hat, my 
Sunday trousers, and my gaiters. 
Fifty yards away, and as big as 
the side of a house, was a white- 
washed iron screen. Behind me 
was a sergeant with a soaped 
moustache of whom I was in 
mortal dread. The sergeant 
said ‘’Shun’ and then ‘ Ready.’ 
At this I laboriously hoisted 
the Lee-Metford level with my 
middle. Then ‘ Load,’ and I 
took one round from the leather 
pouch at my waist, stuffed it 
up the spout and closed the 
bolt. ‘Present,’ ‘As you were,’ 
‘Present,’ and, after a long 
pause—‘ Fire.’ Closing my eyes 
in silent prayer I heaved on the 
trigger ; and when the noise of 
battle had ceased to reverberate 
through the lonely hills the 
sergeant brought us back by 
leisurely and ordered stages to 
where the performance had 
started with his squad stand- 
ing uneasily ‘at ease.’ Mean- 
while one of his supers had 
appeared from a hole in the 
ground near the target. He 
was armed with a bucket of 
limewash and a brush; but his 
carrying of them on this trip 
was a waste of effort; for the 
screen had emerged from its 
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ordeal with its purity unsullied. 
This result occasioned me no 
surprise, and the sergeant had 
no interest in the ultimate 
destination of the missiles we 
had discharged. His patter 
subsequent to the exercise 
stressed the point that ‘ volley- 
firing’ was a device for use in 
‘ savage warfare,’ and that what 
mattered was not so much ac- 
curacy as that we should make 
@ loud and simultaneous noise. 
Our performance earned for 
us @ mark in his register to 
the effect that we had been 
exercised in volley-firing. 

It was never my fortune in 
the next fifty years to meet the 
sergeant’s kind of savage, and 
perhaps it is just as well. It 
has always seemed to me that 
only the most placid and 
co-operative savage would wait 


the ten minutes required for us 
to produce our supposedly para- 


lysing outburst. Such savages 
as have come my way have 
either tried to sell me things 
for which I had no use, or else, 
on the few occasions when the 
atmosphere has been mutually 
hostile, either one side or the 
other took a much shorter time 
than ten minutes to remove 
themselves to less dangerous 
surroundings. 

Let it not be assumed for one 
moment that volley-firing was 
the only trick we knew for the 
discomfiture of savages. We 
could, given enough time, form 
impregnable squares of solid 
soldiery ; and we could build a 
‘ zareba,’ craftily making it un- 
jumpable by the most prancing 
Zulu and yet not too solid for 
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us to shoot through. Most im- 
pressive of all, we were trained 
to carry out to its dramatic 
climax a series of evolutions 
known as the ‘ Manual Exercise.’ 
If an officer could remember, in 
exact sequence, the twenty-six 
words of command required to 
complete this complicated set- 
piece, he was a man for ever 
afterwards marked for high 
office in the military hierarchy. 
From scratch, with his company 
in two ranks standing nonchal- 
antly at ease, he could, in the 
space of twenty minutes or so, 
influence them to deliver their 
volley, with bayonets fixed, 
ranks closed, and the rear rank 
firing over the heads of their 
comrades kneeling in front. If 
the officer tripped up in the 
sequence, as he not infre- 
quently did, he was obliged to 
say ‘As you were,’ and start 
again. In such an event twenty 
minutes was not long enough. 
It is possible that the ‘ Manual 
Exercise’ was designed for use 
against savages even more 
placid than those the sergeant 
and I were having trouble with 
on Baildon Moor. 
Bayonet-training, too, was not 
always the unsociable and untidy 
business it is today. Nowadays 
the soldier is required to jab his 
bayonet spitefully into a dummy, 
emitting bloodcurdling noises the 
while to persuade his opponent 
to lay himself open to receive 
this unpleasant demonstration 
of hostility. And nobody cares 
where on the target the bayonet 
goes home; anywhere will do. 
Not so with us in the days when 
soldiering was soldiering. We 
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had a three-cornered bayonet 
like a skewer, not the glorified 
knife of 1950, and with it we 
were allowed to make only four 
‘points’ and four ‘ parries’ ; 
left high, left low, right high, 
right low, for both points and 
parries. And if an opponent 
desired to be bayoneted any- 
where else it was no use his 
approaching the rigidly trained 
British soldier; nor was he 
expected to be so unmannerly as 
to attack the British soldier at 
any point of his anatomy not 
defended by one of the four 
parries as approved in the best 
bayonet-fighting circles. 

We took the pastime of 
bayonet - fighting seriously in 
my battalion. Each Friday the 


day’s orders would direct that 
at 9 A.M. on Saturday we were 
to parade at full strength, ‘ dress 


marching order, drum and fife 
band to attend.’ And Saturday 
morning would find five hundred 
of us extended at safe intervals 
on the barrack square, in our 
full regalia, covered with straps 
and pouches and rolled coats 
and rolled capes almost to the 
point of immobility. The drum 
and fife band played in the wings, 
and astride a round white pony 
in the middle of the circus a 
portly little major kept time 
with his swagger cane. Five 
hundred bayonets went in, out, 
in, out; points and parries, 
parries and points, to the 
inescapable rhythm, ‘ la-da-de- 
di-do,’ of “‘ Weel may the Keel 
Row.” And this, may I remind 
you, is not the script for a comic 
opera but is a record of the 
unexaggerated truth. The scene 
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is Dublin and the year 1903. 
The major is long since gathered 
to his fathers, but quite a few 
of us are left who played more 
modest parts in this picturesque 
entertainment. 

It was the Boer War that 
made marksmanship fashionable. 
In the following ten years we 
became the most expert rifle- 
men in the world. To earn 
his sixpence a day ‘ pro- 
ficiency pay’ the soldier was 
required, amongst other things, 
to discharge his piece fifteen 
times in sixty seconds at a target 
three hundred yards away. I 
was an instructor at Sandhurst 
in 1913 and most of the boys 
there at that time could hit the 
target with the whole fifteen 
rounds, and many of them 
could score fifteen ‘ bulls.’ In 
demonstrations a few of us 
could fire as many as thirty 
accurate shots in the minute, 
and one of the Hythe experts 
could do_ thirty-five. The 
general standard of marksman- 
ship of the whole army reached 
so high a level that in 1914 the 
belief ran through the German 
army that our infantry arma- 
ment was almost entirely in 
machine-guns. We had, in fact, 
only two Vickers guns per 
battalion. Now the wheel has 
turned full circle and the soldier 
again cannot shoot for nuts; 
automatic weapons have made 
rapid and accurate fire with 
the rifle unnecessary —or un- 
fashionable. 

The silliest and most fickle 
fashion in the training of the 
soldier, and one which divided 
the army during the ten years 
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preceding World War I., turned 
on the point whether it was 
better to use the thumb or the 
forefinger when applying the 
safety-catch of the Le-Enfield 
rifle. The exponents of speed 
favoured the thumb. Their 
opponents argued that by using 
the forefinger there was less 
peril of the soldier pressing his 
trigger by accident and thus 
destroying a comrade. For 
generations musketry training 
had been directed to the end, 
not so much that the marksman 
should eliminate an enemy in 
war, a8 that he should be pre- 
vented from finishing off a friend 
in the piping days of peace. 
During this ten years first one 
side and then the other had its 
way, and annually an amend- 
ment would be issued to ‘ Small 
Arms Training’ directing us to 
read thumb for forefinger one 
year and forefinger for thumb 
the next. There was more to 
this seemingly childish contro- 
versy than appears in the mere 
telling of it. To us who had to 
implement these instructions in 
training establishments it seemed 
to reflect the attitude of mind of 
our betters; half of them filled 
with a sense of urgency for the 
years ahead, and the rest still 
slumbering in a safety-first world 
which had died with the coming 
of the twentieth century. 

I sometimes wonder what was 
in the mind of the man who, in 
the middle of the 1914-18 war, 
tried to put back the clock by 
reintroducing the idea that it is 
undignified to run or to hide on 
the battlefield. He must have 
been somebody of consequence, 
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since he was able, during the 
Somme battle of 1916, to issue 
an order that during an attack 
we should move in ‘ quick’ 
time and not at the ‘ double,’ 
that we should march with 
bayonets fixed and arms ‘ sloped,’ 
and that we should not halt until 
we reached our objective. The 
objective was a copse called 
Baillif Wood and it was stiff 
with machine-guns. Either the 
Hun had not read the order or 
he was not prepared to enter 
into the spirit of the game, 
Most of the attackers halted a 
long way this side of Baillif 
Wood, and a lot of them are 
still where they halted. This 
well-meant effort to restore to 
the modern battlefield the more 
aristocratic tactics of Agincourt 
found no favour with the P.B.I. 

The highest possible degree of 
preparation does not necessarily 
ensure success when the testing 
moment comes. One of my 
peace-time accomplishments was 
expert proficiency with the 
revolver; but the only oppor- 
tunity to discharge my Smith & 
Wesson in anger found me sadly 
wanting. It was near a place 
called Bazentin, and with a 
patrol I had been out for some 
hours seeking a way into the 
Boche lines on a dark night. I 
was on my belly conducting a 
whispered consultation with my 
very good sergeant, when three 
figures surprisingly emerged 
from a hole in the ground under 
our noses and in a leisurely 
way slung their rifles and em- 
barked on an expedition coming 
our way. As they strolled to- 
wards us the sergeant assured 
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me that we had them cold and 
that we should ‘do in’ two of 
them and take one home as a 
keepsake. In pursuit of this 
seemingly sound plan I got to 
my feet and took Hun number 
one by the belt. I confess that 
since it was pitch dark I did not 
take a lot of care with my aim 
and was content merely to stuff 
the muzzle of my gun into 
Fritz’s navel. There was a loud 
bang as I pressed the trigger— 
and the Huns returned forth- 
with into their trench, so far as 
we could judge by their under- 
standable agility, completely 
unhurt. The whole countryside 
was aroused by the din I had 
created and we were lucky not 
to be destroyed in the ‘ hate’ 
which both sides put down on 
the area. My subsequent report 
skated rather sketchily over the 
minor details of that patrol, but 
for coming back with what was 
deemed to be useful information 
I was highly commended by the 
Big Noise who had sent me out 
on this bowel-melting mission. 
But the sergeant never spoke 
to me again, and I hope he has 
an urgent appointment else- 
where when we forgather at 
the War Memorial on 1lith 
November next. 

In times of peace it is the 
practice to send officers to 
courses of instruction. By 1930 
I had attended every known 
course from that at the Senior 
Officers’ School to one on chiro- 
pody. I was qualified as an 
instructor in every infantry 
weapon, and at one school or 
another I had driven a tank, 
commanded a squadron, and 
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flown as an observer in a peril- 
ous flying machine called a 
Wapiti. I had even produced 
@ succulent brown stew at the 
army School of Cookery. It 
seemed that no crisis could now 
arise in war for which I was not 
very adequately prepared. 

But war is full of surprises, 
and in 1930 I found myself in 
command of an armoured train 
during the Afridi Rebellion on 
the North-West Frontier. The 
train itself had lain rusting in a 
siding at Moghulpura for thirty 
years, and not only was I ill- 
informed regarding armoured 
trains but I had not previously 
seen one; not even my own; for 
it was urgently needed and we 
had boarded it in the dark. As 
we trundled through the night 
towards Peshawar I learned 
most of what I will ever know 
about armoured trains from a 
lugubrious subaltern who had 
seen the crew of such a train 
roasted alive in their own trucks 
by Arabs in Mesopotamia. I am 
glad to recall that except for a 
knife-and-sword scrap between 
the Muslim and Hindu compon- 
ents of the train’s crew over the 
matter of the hours allotted for 
prayer, the operations of this 
armoured train did not involve 
us in any serious engagement. 
Since everything connected with 
it, from its commander down to 
the oil-can in its tool-kit, was 
ludicrously unprepared, this was 
fortunate. 

Within twelve months of this 
experience I was engaged in the 
suppression of piracy fifteen 
hundred miles up the Yangtse. 
I knew more about pirates than 
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I had known about armoured 
trains, for I had at least read 
‘Treasure Island’ asa boy. But 
the Yangtse pirates had little to 
fear from me, and when the job 
finished and I returned to my 
regiment in Shanghai, although 
I was able to provide some 
interesting figures for teal, snipe, 
and geese for the mess game- 
book, there was nothing to enter 
under the heading of pirates. 
For what it is worth I offer to 
the War Office the suggestion 
that courses in armoured trains 
and in the suppression of piracy 
might usefully be added to the 
menu for infantry officers. 
Perhaps the saddest thing 
done to the army in the last 
fifty years was the abolition of 
the compulsory church parade. 
Soldiers themselves had little to 
do with the making of this 
dreary decision. They groused 
about the weekly tamasha, but 
to grouse is a soldier’s privilege, 
and only those who have them- 
selves lived in a barrack-room 
know how little the grousing 
means. In our hearts we loved 
the pomp and ceremony, and, 
if the crowds who lined the 
route in every garrison town 
are any criterion, the show was 
equally popular with the civilian 
population. For a regiment it 
had immense moral value, and 
few would deny that to hear 
“Fight the Good Fight” coming 
from a thousand youthful throats 
is an inspiring thing and of 
spiritual value too. Even now, 
after the passing of so many 
fateful years, for me to hear 
“The British Grenadiers” is to 
recall coming home from church 
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through the ramparts into the 
ancient citadel at Dover, or to 
some sun-baked cantonment in 
the Punjab plain, or up the wide 
Bonner Strasse in Cologne ; and 
there comes to me again the 
memory of the physical ecstasy 
of robust youth, and the thrill 
of pride in a regiment whose 
traditions are rooted in nearly 
three hundred years of service 
to the King. 

But visit one of Mr Shinwell’s 
luxurious homes-from-home on 
Sunday morning in 1950 and 
you will find depressed soldiers, 
in the precious name of spiritual 
liberty, lying on their beds or 
playing ‘ housey -housey.’ If 
your search be diligent enough 
you may find a dozen or so of 
the faithful gathered shame- 
facedly round the padre in a 
corner of the gym, drearily 
whining out a hymn to the 
tinkling of the N.A.A.F.I. piano 
—a piano marked with the beer 
stains of last night’s smoking 
concert. These few are unlikely 
to be the soldiers one would 
choose a8 companions in a tight 
corner ; and they will be dressed, 
not in the bright breastplates of 
their forebears, but in the go- 
as-you-please sloppiness of the 
democratic soldier, with pansy 
shoes below rumpled battle- 
dress; and their hair will be 
long, and nobody would dare 
to comment on the down on 
their chins. To be so cruel 
would be to invite a letter of 
protest from the man’s trade 
union or even a question in the 
House. 

With us a more forcible form 
of address was tolerated and 
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indeed encouraged. We even 
had what was known as ‘ com- 
municating’ drill, where bud- 
ding N.C.O.s were stood in two 
lines on opposite sides of the 
parade-ground and were made 
to bawl orders and robust repri- 
mands from one side to the other. 
Nowadays if a sergeant wants 
&@ coal-box moved he says to a 
soldier, “‘ Here, mate, give us a 
hand.” Fifty years ago such 
familiarity would have earned 
for the sergeant a court martial. 
The sergeant would be expected 
to say in a commanding voice, 
“ Fusilier Snooks, pick up the 
coal- box!’ The democratic 
way might be better—I am too 
Blimpish to be an unbiassed 
judge—but the old way left no 
doubt of when an order was 
an order, and that cultivated 


abruptness of address gave us 


no opportunity to become 
sensitive. To cure me of the 
unsoldierly habit of allowing 
my eyes to rove, a drill instructor 
once caustically howled at me, 
‘Look to your front, you jail- 
bird, the coppers aren’t after 
you now”; and another, find- 
ing a speck of dust in the bore 
of my rifle, described me as a 
“smelly little perisher”; and 
all parties enjoyed this as light 
relief. 

Abuse might have been over- 
done sometimes, and there was 
indeed in my own regiment 
more than one officer whose 
only claim to distinction was 
a surly offensiveness of manner ; 
but this was all so much part 
and parcel of our lives that we 
regarded it as being funny. As 
a subaltern I once unwisely 
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bade a cheery ‘ good morning’ 
to a grumpy major before his 
day could have been properly 
aired. Without lifting his nose 
from his porridge he said, ‘‘ Good 
morning, good morning, good 
morning; and that will do for 
you until next Thursday.” At 
a dress rehearsal for a ceremonial 
parade the adjutant of my 
battalion finished a spectacular 
salute with the sword by falling 
off his horse at the feet of his 
0.0. As he scooped the mud 
from his eyes and reached for 
his busby his superior comforted 
him with the sympathetic obser- 
vation, “ Get off parade, you 
grubby oaf, and wash your 
silly face.” 

Highly coloured as our lan- 
guage might sometimes have 
been it was nevertheless limited 
in its scope by a few unbreak- 
able rules. Blasphemy was 
never tolerated, nor that un- 
pleasant epithet which suggests 
that a man was born on the 
wrong side of the blanket. As 
® result of this ingrained inhibi- 
tion so ugly a word still grates 
on my ears when I hear it used 
as a term of endearment from 
the carmined lips of the youth 
of 1950. 

It was not until 1940 that 
the army abandoned the time- 
honoured tradition of employing 
the square peg to fit the round 
hole. I am not yet reconciled 
to seeing blacksmiths working 
in army forges and clerks in 
offices. Things were less dull 
in earlier days and life held the 
prospect of variety for every- 
body. During the 1914-18 war 
a middle-aged gentleman in 
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khaki was found wandering 
dreamily round Woolwich 
Arsenal keeping the place tidy 
by spearing bits of litter with 
@ pointed stick. He had made 
himself extremely proficient in 
this peaceful, if humble, occupa- 
tion, and without bending his 
back could collect his prey from 
the deepest gutter. It was said 
that on a windy day he could 
even spear it on the wing. He 
spent his days preoccupied with 
his own deep thoughts, and 
was happy until an inspecting 
General learned that before 
being conscripted he had been 
teaching oriental languages at 
@ university. The man was 
furiously resentful when he was 
transferred to the teaching staff 
of an army school. He had 


been a scavenger for two years, 
he complained, and had found 


the job restful. 

In keeping with this strange 
military tradition I myself, in 
1939, having spent nearly forty 
years in training and operations, 
found myself employed on what 
might be called the housekeep- 
ing side of the army; and as 
the senior ‘Q’ officer of a 
division became responsible for 
the feeding, transport, clothing, 
equipping, and sheltering of ten 
thousand men. What little I 
knew of my job was purely 
theoretical. I could, of course, 
draw a beautiful diagram show- 
ing the journey taken by an 
army loaf through all the 
echelons from a field bakery at 
the base to the soldier’s stomach. 
I had repeatedly earned full 
marks for this diagram at 
various schools I had attended, 
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and in promotion examinations ; 
but my practical experience of 
the army loaf was confined to 
the stomach end of its travels— 
and not always happy experience 
at that. By virtue of a most 
efficient supply and transport 
organisation the diagram worked 
beautifully, without any encour- 
agement from me, until we 
became involved with Mr 
Hitler’s invasion of France 
in May 1940. G.H.Q. light- 
heartedly passed the buck to 
me with a signal saying that the 
town of Hazebrouck was flat, 
our lines of supply destroyed, 
and that from now onwards the 
division must “live on the 
country.” I had, unfortunately, 
no diagram covering this kind 
of operation and I worried my- 
self sick; quite unnecessarily 
as it transpired ; for the soldier 
is an enterprising animal and he 
contrived to live on the country 
without my assistance, and to 
live very well indeed. Daring 
the next fortnight we tried to 
delay Hitler's tanks literally 
with our bare hands; for we had 
no artillery, and we never halted 
long enough in any one place 
either to eat or to sleep. Arras, 
Carvin, Lille, Armentiéres, Ypres, 
Poperinghe, Gravelines, are 
names which come to me still 
a8 milestones in a horrid dream. 
Finally I was cast ignominiously 
into the sea from the beaches at 
La Panne, and after a long time 
what was left of me was fished 
out of the water, very much the 
worse for wear, by a Dutch 
barge, and brought into Margate. 
As we approached this port on 
the first day of June 1940 we 
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were challenged by the naval 
patrol to declare who we were 
and what we carried. The 
skipper through his megaphone 
bellowed for all the world to hear 
that he had on board, “‘ Onions, 
fertiliser, and a Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster - General.”” You 
will notice, patient reader, if 
you have been patient enough 
to follow me so far, the order of 
merit in which these commodi- 
ties were reported. Previous 
training in the art of feeding ten 
thousand men without any 


supplies might have brought me 
into Margate in good enough 
shape to have at least placed 
me higher than the fertiliser on 
the bill of lading. 

It has been an entertaining 
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half-century, full of colour and 
with many changes. I would 
not have missed a day of it. But 
there has been much in it to 
support the cynical view taken 
by a battle-scarred old company- 
sergeant-major of mine. He had 
been lying asleep on his tummy 
in the sun in a rest area miles 
and miles away from the scene 
of active operations. The daily 
stray shell arrived overhead to 
disturb his siesta and he suffered 
what the M.O. calls ‘ multiple’ 
wounds in the fleshy part of his 
bebind. As we laid the old 
warrior tenderly face down- 
wards on the stretcher he turned 
his head towards me and ruefully 
observed, ‘‘ Sir, the army is no 
place for a soldier in war-time.” 





BLACK COCKATOOS. 


BY K. E. 


TASMANIANS have a saying 
that when the Black Cockatoos 
fly down from the inland moun- 
tains to the coast bad weather 
will surely follow. They are shy 
birds, and I have seen small 
flocks of them, a heavy shining 
black with sulphur crests and 
patches of brilliant yellow on 
wing and tail feathers, at rare 
intervals in the deep bush ; but 
my earliest experience of their 
uncanny weather sensitiveness 
occurred that first summer I 
spent at Looroona, and I never 
hear their raucous screeching 
now without a sudden tensing 
of nerves. 


To begin at the beginning: 
new arrivals in this country 
who intend to take up land 
sometimes offer their services 
to old - established settlers in 
order to gain experience and 


receive advice. It was October, 
spring in Tasmania, when I 
went to stay with old Joshua 
Dillon at Looroona. As I drove 
from the north-west of the 
island I passed over the Rubicon 
River. Once across it I knew 
that the name was as significant, 
though in a different way, as the 
Rubicon of the ancient world ; 
for it was like entering another 
country. Behind lay the rich 
potato and oat paddocks that 
had been won out of the forests 
of Devon, now dwindled to a 
tract of bush along the river. 
Ahead stretched rolling grass- 
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lands with scattered clumps of 
trees, country that had required 
little clearing, lying almost as it 
had been when the island was 
discovered. It runs from the 
marshes of Westbury for fifty 
miles to the east, and to the 
foothills of the Central Plateau, 
swinging south as far as St 
Peter’s Pass, from where the 
country drops away to the 
Derwent valley. 

And Looroona itself was differ- 
ent when I came to it, the home- 
stead of a type more substantial 
than the wooden houses of the 
small farms of the north-west. 
Surrounded by immense elms 
and Lombardy poplars, built of 
yellow sandstone, with heavy 
shutters swung from the front 
windows, it had an atmosphere 
of permanence, and something 
more, perhaps of defence from 
@ countryside that had at one 
time been hostile. 

These old houses of the mid- 
land plains of Tasmania, their 
walls of solid freestone over two 
feet thick, often quarried on 
the estates, set in good bond- 
ing with the lime from burnt 
sea-shells from the coast, are 
the best type of architecture 
Australia has produced. They 
belong to the first half-century 
of settlement, when landowners 
could secure the services of ten 
or twenty Government men, as 
the convicts were politely termed 
in those days, from the Convict 
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Department ; for among them 
were skilled craftsmen, stone- 
masons, and carpenters. 

Looroona’s long front, set 
with small-paned windows, the 
ends high gabled, without em- 
bellishment, like an English 
farmhouse or small manor, 
looks south-west across a wide 
sweep of country which breaks 
in waves of foothills against 
the cliffs of the long searp of 
the 4000-foot Central Plateau. 
Much of the estate was marsh, 
rank green at this time of year, 
dappled with clumps of native 
black-woods and ti-trees, the 
creeks lined with exotic willows, 
park-like country through which 
wandered the Dillons’s red-and- 
white cattle. 

When the first Redmond 
Dillon put in for a grant in 1820, 
he had been given nearly as 


much of this part of the country 
beyond the settled areas as he 
cared to take up. As old Josh 
put it, no one wanted black 
bogs in those days—it was only 
an Irishman who would go out 


into them. So the first Red- 
mond Dillon of King’s County 
blazed his boundaries round a 
mere 60,000 acres and sent 
down to the Convict Depart- 
ment for twenty good men to 
help him hold it against the 
blacks, tigers, and bushrangers. 

When I arrived at the front 
door of Looroona and lifted the 
knocker I saw a curious mark 
in the heavy black-wood about 
the height of my eyes. It 
looked like a bullet-hole. When 
the door opened my eyes 
followed it inward. Old Joshua 
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Dillon himself stood on the 
doorstep. He was bent, with 
the bowed legs of a horseman, 
but even in his seventies you 
could see what a fine figure of 
@ man he had been—six feet 
two, and the best man over 
fences in the country. His 
blue eyes, amazingly clear- 
sighted, looked me over and in 
one swift glance missed noth- 
ing—my town clothes, my age, 
and my nervousness. He had 
also seen my interest in the 
bullet-hole. 

‘“* That was my father’s work,” 
he said as he led me indoors. 
‘Nice judgment as to height, 
wasn’t it! Mike Howe was 
standing outside the door at the 
time, but as it happened he was 
a bit to the left.” 

“Oh?” I said curiously, wait- 
ing for the story. 

** Yes, they called him King 
of the Ranges. He raided the 
country for months on end. My 
father was seated at break- 
fast one morning just there.” 
Through an open door Josh 
indicated a large dining - table. 
** He had bis musket lying along- 
side his plate, as they did in 
those days. There came a loud 
rat-tat at the door. ‘ Who’s 
there?’ called my father. 
‘Open the door!’ came the 
reply. ‘Stand away from with- 
out!’ shouted my father. But 
again came the rat-tat, harder 
this time. At that, he up with 
his gun and let fly down the 
length of the hall. ‘ Take that, 
you blackguard!’ he shouted. 
Mike Howe sprang for his horse, 
called together his gang, and 
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galloped off. My father was an 
uncommonly good shot. But 
that was long before I . was 
borp,’”’ concluded Josh. 

Before I had been a week at 
Looroona I had learnt much 
more about the history of the 
district and the part the Dillons 
had played in it. They had been 
the largest stockmasters in the 
island, with as many as 20,000 
cattle on their runs at one time. 

“In those days they said 
that the Dillons’s herds had 
an uncommonly rapid rate of 
increase,” chuckled old Josh. 
‘“* Those raseally convict drovers 
could be relied on to gather a 
few extra beasts whenever they 
moved cattle. Brands were 


easily obliterated by our R.A.D. 
inside a diamond. A chock-and- 
log fence didn’t stop ’em either. 
They were good servants, for all 


their way of arrival here.” 

But Looroona had shrunk 
since those days. It was scarcely 
one-tenth of its original area. 

Old Josh would shake his 
head and say: “It was fast 
women and slow horses that 
did it.” For the Dillons were 
horse mad. I have never been 
able to fathom why people who 
care for horses can never be 
moderate about them. The first 
Redmond had brought out some 
fine bloodstock which he had 
raced in the manner of the day, 
two horses matched against each 
other and heavily backed. There 
was @ great deal of trickery over 
the rough courses, jockeys tip- 
ping each other out of the 
saddle and fouling one another. 
In a fit of bravado the first 
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Redmond had waged 20,000 of 
his acres, one-third of his hold- 
ing, in a great race on the Laun- 
ceston road between his mare 
Electra and Mr Augustus 
Brown’s Vanguard; and he 
lost. The same Redmond must 
have been something of a blood 
in his time. For a wager he 
drove his tandem team of bays 
to Launceston in two hours, 
covering the last ten of the 
thirty-odd miles at a hand- 
gallop. He kept an establish- 
ment in Launceston, and his 
wife at Looroona bore him five 
sons, the eldest of whom was 
Josh. 

There was only one Dillon of 
the last generation at the home- 
stead when I was there: Red- 
mond. After my arrival his 
father, old Josh, expounded at 
length on his family. 

“They despise farming,” he 
said; “all but Red here. ‘Go 
on the land!’ they say, as if it 
was the last game on earth, 
something to be looked down 
on. No!” he thundered, “ it 
must be banking or the law, 
finicking with pen and paper. 
And there’s too much of it— 
talk, writing, words—in the 
world today ... too many 
living by words and not by 
honest toil. So they must have 
this and they must have that— 
schools, universities, practices. 
But I tell you that it all came 
out of the land!” he said, bring- 
ing his hand crashing down on 
the arm of his chair. “ All 
from the land! That black soil 
out there they despise gave 
them their fine schooling, their 
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universities, their law, and what- 
not. But give it anything in 
return, attention, work, or even 
passing interest, not they!” 

He looked out of the windows. 
“* And it’s still there and it will 
go on giving. Their greed and 
the bills I’ve paid out of it—the 
whoopee cruises, the fur coats 
for the girls, the trips to the 
Cup, the boys’ debts, time after 
time !—all the damn unneces- 
sary spending can’t spoil its 
richness.” 

The old man subsided into 
brooding silence. I followed his 
gaze. For nearly sixty years he 
had sat each evening beside the 
big fireplace in the long sitting- 
room with his newspaper, his 
stock and crop reports, and 
his pipe, looking across those 
verdant plains to the soaring 
blue mountains, and no lovelier 
prospect might be found in this 
world. His father had drained 
the heavy marshes, putting 
down miles of stone drains with 
convict labour, and he had 
sown the pastures. Josh had 
improved it year by year. But 
the boys had gone to their cities, 
the girls to marry city men, and 
now that his wife was dead only 
Redmond stayed to keep him 
company in the big house. 

It was Red Dillon who took 
over my tutelage. There are 
some men who loom a little 
larger than life-size. The ordi- 
nary life of the town would hem 
them in—you do not find them 
there. They like the empty 
stage, the wide background to 
play out their lives free of re- 
strictions of space and action. 
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Red Dillon was like that. I 
have no doubt if you traced his 
ancestry it would lead back 
through generations of fierce 
fighting Celts. He had served 
in the First World War with that 
magnificent body of colonial 
cavalry, the Australian Light 
Horse, and had ridden with 
them after General Allenby into 
Jerusalem. 

Red was a magnificent figure 
on a horse, and though he was 
big and heavily made, like his 
father, he had the finest hands 
and seat I have seen in any 
rider. He wore khaki shirts, 
narrow riding-trousers and high- 
heeled elastic-sided horseman’s 
boots, and an old Digger slouch 
hat he had worn in the 
war. His hair was red, and his 


eyes, whose power was amazing, 
were @ curious light hazel. As 


all the Dillons before him, he 
rode only blood horses, big 
strong bays bred to carry weight 
and work cattle. They had the 
appearance of those horses you 
see in the old battle pictures, 
caparisoned and carrying men 
in full armour; or the horses 
of the Crusaders—and, strange 
to relate, Redmond Dillon had 
ridden one of these horses, his 
favourite Gilt’s mother, through 
the land in which the Crusaders 
had fought nearly a thousand 
years earlier. 

Red had a dog called Handy 
Andy — Andy, for short—a 
curious-looking creature, grey, 
spotted with black, a breed 
evolved from a cross between 
a wild dingo and a collie and 
called Queensland Heelers. Red 
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asserted that Andy had been the 
best cattle dog he had ever 
possessed. He was too old 
to work stock now, but he 
shadowed his master wherever 
he went, savaging other dogs 
who approached him. I had 
only a nodding acquaintance 
with Andy, as one might say. 
I regarded him as not far 
removed from a wild dog. 

I spent my days out on the 
runs with Red, riding round 
the cattle, mustering, branding, 
moving them. From him I 
learnt the elements of the treat- 
ment of soils and pastures, of 
the diseases of stock, and how 
to handle horses. 

Red had some curious theories. 
‘We Australians are the owners 
of the land and also its 
labourers,” he said, thus aptly 
summing up landowning in the 
country. He himself worked 


as hard as any of his own 
stockmen. 

“The three great enemies of 
the land here,” he impressed me, 


‘“‘ over-cropping, over-stocking, 
and de-afforestation.” 

I countered this with: “I 
believe if you had your way 
you would have the whole island 
still under native grass and 
bush.” 

“T believe I would. There 
are no weeds in the bush and 
no chance of exhausting or 
washing away the surface soil. 
As for the native silver-grass, 
it grows the best wool in the 
world.” 

The cattle on Looroona were 
Herefords. Some of the bulls 
were dangerous. 
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Red warned me: ‘“ Never go 
into a paddock with a bull if 
you’re tired or not well. Imme- 
diately you are over the fence 
he'll attack you. It’s unsanny, 
but he knows if your resistance 
is low. I’ve seen it happen time 
after time.” 

The Dillons leased a tract of 
mountain country for a summer 
run. Each spring they moved 
some of their herds up on to it 
and left them there until the 
autumn. That year Red took 
up a big mob of the Herefords, 
and since I wished to see some 
of the back-blocks I went 
with him. 

We went by the old Van 
Diemen’s Land Company’s 
track, that had been used for 
moving cattle for over a hundred 
years, since the days when there 
was not a road or a bridle-track 
into the west through the wilds 
of Devon, or any other way, 
save by the sea. There are 
roads going through now, fine 
bitumen highways, but when 
the Dillons moved their stock 
up to the highland plains they 
used the old route. It was rough 
and almost obliterated farther 
out, but it went direct and was 
free of traffic. 

“ T’'ll not take Andy this trip,” 
said Red. “ Droving’s beyond 
him now.” 

It may have been that he 
remembered the time of year 
for these trips, or it may have 
been the peculiar foreknowledge 
that dogs appear to possess, 
but Andy shadowed his master 
more closely throughout the days 
before we set out. 
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Red left the old dog chained 
to his kennel in the yard that 
November dawn; and before 
the sun touched the mountains 
we were in the saddle. The 
stock-yard rails were lowered 
and the three hundred head of 
cattle strung out, four dogs 
snapping at their heels. Red, 
and the stockman who was to 
accompany us, uncurled their 
long whips and swung them 
until they cracked like rifle- 
shots. A ten-foot lash of plaited 
kangaroo leather on a two-foot 
handle, this appliance of the 
cattleman was beyond me. The 
horses, trained to the work, 
swung in the laggards and 
shouldered them forward. The 
stillness of the early day was 
shattered by the echoing crack 
of whips, the barking of dogs, 
the shouts of men, and the 


bellowing of driven, protesting 
beasts. 
We rode slowly forward in the 


summer morning. I hung be- 
hind, leading the pack-horse laden 
with camping gear, more of a 
spectator than a participant in 
this great primeval procession, 
old as time, the moving of herds. 
For me this was the best of the 
day. I felt that peculiar height- 
ening of perception that comes 
at the beginning of a journey. 
Red rode ahead, his big bay, 
Gilt, slung with saddle-bags, a 
waterproof rolled across the 
cantle of his heavy stock saddle. 
For him the trip. began badly. 
He knew that he had a difficult 
track ahead of him’: the Here- 
fords were a wild lot, bred, as 
most of the Looroona cattle, 
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on the high plains to which 
we were bound, lonely country, 
the runs unlimited; Goss, the 
young stockman accompanying 
him, did not like bush droving, 
and I knew that I was regarded 
as a8 much of a hindrance as a 
help on the expedition ; and on 
the afternoon of that first day 
the Smithfield, one of the best 
dogs, ran back, snapped at his 
hovse’s girth, and fell back dead. 
He had been bitten by a tiger- 
snake. 

That left only three dogs, 
with, at best, two-and-a-half 
stockmen, to push those rangy, 
half-wild beasts across the fifty 
miles of country that lay ahead. 
There were two rivers to ford, 
a wide stretch of unfenced scrub 
to traverse, and the cattle-pad 
beyond the second river was 
obliterated each year by the 
winter rains. 

Goss would have returned to 
the homestead for another dog, 
but Red, with all the bushman’s 
superstition, considered that to 
turn back was to invite bad 
luck. So we pushed on. 

Our route lay due west, below 
the foothills of the Plateau. 
The first day we followed the 
macadam road through the farm- 
lands. At the noonday halt 
Red said it was the hottest 
November day that he could 
remember. Summer seemed to 
have come a month too soon. 
In the early heat the grass was 
already turning to gold; the 
bush of the foothills burnt 
bronze under the high sun, and 
the mountains above retreated 
to an infinite distance behind 
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blue veils of heat-haze. In the 
full power of the sun the cicadas 
began to creak in the bush, a 
sound I was to recognise after 
many seasons as the summer 
sound of the Australian bush. 

Red Dillon loved the bush. 
He liked these long, slow 
journeys on horseback through 
it. He had no sympathy with 
Goss. 

‘** He isn’t the man his father 
was. One of the new type!” 
he exclaimed bitterly. ‘* They 
don’t like the bush. And look 
at his horse! He handles it as 
if it was a machine—like the 
motor-cycle he races on to the 
city each week-end. The itch 
of the town is in his blood and 
he’ll never be free of it. His 
kind make me realise that I 
belong to a different generation, 
almost a different era.” 

Goss, a thin fair youth, would 
have pushed the cattle until 
they lost condition. His own 
horse, as Red said, bore testi- 
mony to bis nervous irritability, 
spiritless and lathered with 
sweat for most o? the day. I 
could see that Red was right. 
By dissociating themselves from 
natural things, the present 
generation are evolving @ new 
type, not better and happier, 
but less sensitive than those 
of the past, and restless from 
handling machines rather than 
animals. 

Driven cattle move at the 
rate of two miles an hour. We 
covered about twenty miles that 
first day amd camped for the 
night on the fringes of the 
cleared country, after getting 
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permission from the owner of 
the last farm to turp the cattle 
into a paddock for the night. 
We boiled the billy over a 
brushwood fire, ate our cold 
meat and bread and jam in the 
dusk, then rolled in our 
“blueys” and blankets, and 
with our heads on our saddles 
prepared for sleep. 

In some ways those nights in 
tbe bush were the best of the 
trip for me. By day the play 
of colour and dazzle of light 
in the “ shadowless’’ eucalyptus 
forests dominate the senses, but 
at night sound takes the field. 
Then most of the wild creatures 
of the bush, nocturnal feeders, 
come out of hiding. I lay listen- 
ing to the thump, thump of 
kangaroos and wallabies, the 
lighter hopping of bandicoots, 
the rustling and woofing of 
opossums in the tree-tops, and 
the eerie shriek of mopoke 
owls. From where I lay I 
could see the long scarp of the 
Plateau hanging above us, blue 
even in moonlight. There is 
nothing quite so good as look- 
ing at mountains you have 
never climbed and at ranges 
you have never seen beyond. 


We had been on the journey 
for two days when Red’s old 
dog, Andy, caught up with us. 
He came slinking in at the 
mid-day halt and crept to his 
master’s side, a broken chain 
dangling from his collar. 


“Well, of all 
exclaimed Red. 
stand the trip.” 

“Blind, deaf, 


the ..'.!” 
** He'll never 


and lame 
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now!” exclaimed Goss, who 
was lounging near. ‘“ Just 
when we're needing an extra 
dog, too!” 

Andy pushed closer, cringing 
against Red, swallowing apolo- 
getically, as if aware of the 
man’s resentment but implor- 
ing his master’s welcome. 

Red fumbled in the meat- 
bag. He drew out a chop and 
began to cut it into small 
pieces. 

“Teeth gone too, by the 
looks of it!” said Goss. 
“You'd be better to put a 
bullet in him, Boss. That’s all 
he’s good for now.” 

“Tl not do that,” said Red 
sharply. This familiar attitude 
of man to master at first 
irritated me, but I had become 
accustomed to it. The Aus- 


tralian workman, capable and 
self-reliant, the qualities that 
make him a good soldier but 


difficult to discipline, resents 
acknowledging any inferiority. 

Mile by mile we pressed the 
cattle onwards into the open 
bush. There were no more 
fences now, but a well-defined 
track ran direct to the Mersey. 
Old Andy kept up with us, 
creeping along at Gilt’s heels 
and not attempting to work 
the cattle. He knew that a 
long trip lay ahead and that he 
must save himself. 

We forded the Mersey on a 
shingly bar and camped for the 
night. We were off before sun- 
up the next morning, climbing 
slowly up on to the Emu Plains. 
The heat increased as we went. 
It was north-easterly weather, 
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unusual for the time of year. 
There was a feeling of thunder 
in the air and we had seen 
the summer lightning flickering 
away in the south-west after 
sunset, but it never came to 
anything. Day succeeded day 
with the same heavy warmth. 

Andy crept behind, nearly 
out of sight in the dust. At 
the mid-day halt he sneaked 
up to crouch behind his master, 
as if he knew he had no right 
to be there, and to eye Goss 
savagely. On the move Goss 
rode ahead now, picking out 
the way across the plains, so 
that we were free of him for 
most of the day. 

The emus that gave the plains 
their name have long been 
exterminated in the island; 
and they are not so much 
plains as level country covered 
with low scrub and with patches 
of golden sedge in the marshy 
hollows. Here and there stand 
grass trees, curious primeval 
growths of the long-past Meso- 
zoic age, aptly named “ black 
boys”; for from the distance, 
with tufts of leaves sticking up 
and dead ones hanging down 
the black trunks, they appear 
like natives with wild hair, wear- 
ing tattered skirts; and to 
complete the illusion, each holds 
aloft a long spear-like growth 
topped with a knob of yellow 
blossom. By a strange juxta- 
position, this had been a favourite 
hunting - ground of the black 
aborigines, and they had kept 
them open by periodic burnings 
so that the young growth should 
spring up for the game to feed 
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on. But the natives have been 
gone for over a hundred years 
now, exterminated like the 
emus, but by circumstance 
rather than by active slaughter, 
and the bush has invaded the 
plains. 

The plains were our undoing. 
It took the best part of the day 
to cross the ten miles of them. 
The cattle milled and broke 
away in all directions and be- 
came lost in the serub. Red 
and Goss galloped and circled, 
crashing through the _ brush- 
wood to round up the herd and 
urge them forward again. The 
heat was intense. The sky 
ringing the horizon’ turned 
brassy-yellow at mid-day, and 
a strange stillness brooded over 
the landscape. 

It was early in the afternoon, 
when the cattle had _ been 


collected and set moving for- 
ward again, that Red missed 


the old dog. He looked back 
along the track, but there was 
no sign of his faithful shadow. 
He pulled up and whistled. 

““ What’s the use of that?” 
said Goss. ‘The brute can’t 
hear him, anyway.” 

But Red held his horse and 
listened intently for a time. 

Then he said: ‘“TI'll ride 
back some of the way. Keep 
the cattle going—the main thing 
in this type of country is not 
to allow them time to think.” 
He touched his horse and dis- 
appeared along the backward 
track. 

** Just as well if he doesn’t find 
the dog,” said Goss. 

As I rode forward in the wake 
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of the herd I pondered about 
Red. He was a curious mixture, 
@ man of action and one of 
sensibility and reflection. I had 
thought he had lived too long 
among animals to be senti- 
mental about them. 

We pushed on. In the early 
afternoon the hills beyond the 
plain faded in a haze of heat to 
azure, light as gauze, floating 
above the horizon; but ahead 
a rounded dome reared up, its 
base covered in bush, and its 
summit of dark rock, metallic, 
like cast-iron in the hot sun- 
light. 

‘“*Gad’s Hill,” said Goss. 
“The Forth Gorge is only five 
miles beyond it.” 

When I asked him what the 
crossing was like he said: “ Bad. 
Steep banks and deep dark holes 
in the bed that shift after the 
winter floods. We'll have to 
fairly shove the brutes across.” 

Late in the afternoon Red 
came plunging back, his horse 
a lather of sweat showing how 
fast and far he had travelled. 
Andy was not with him, but I felt 
it wiser to make no comment. 
He fell in on the flank of the herd 
and I knew he had no more 
desire for my company than he 
had for that of Goss just then. 

We crept round the base of 
Gad’s Hill, and as the day wore 
on the heat seemed to increase 
rather than to diminish. A 
peculiar yellowish glare came 
down over everything. The 
birds’ songs of the morning, sink- 
ing to sub-songs in the heat of 
the day, usually revived towards 
theevening. But today the birds 
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were silent, as if the heat had 
annihilated them. Then to- 
wards sundown, from away in 
the south, a raucous screeching 
approached. A flight of heavy 
black birds appeared, flying 
slowly overhead making for the 
north. 

“ Black cockatoos!” said 
Red, riding up. ‘Strange! 
Bad weather must be coming 
after this unusual heat.” 

I looked at the brassy sky, 
the trees standing without a 
tremor in the still air, and felt 
my oppression growing. 

Red swung his horse and 
looked back once more. Then 
he rode forward again with set 
face. 

* Push 
faster, 


bit 
he said 
“* We'll never 
make the gorge before dark at 
this rate. And, God knows, we 
don’t want to camp up here 
where they’ll be hard to hold 
together all night.” 

The whips were cutting at 
the laggards as we drove the 
cattle over the verge of the 
plains into the steep valley 
beyond. When we got down 
into the gorge the sun had left 
it and the river flowed over 
stones that were as dark and 
shining as polished iron. There 
was something sinister about 
the place. Even the water did 
not seem like that of other 
rivers, flashing and blue; it was 
almost black in the still reaches. 

We collected the cattle in an 
open place above the banks, 
but even though they seemed 
thirsty after the long hot trek 


them along a 
can’t you!” 


irritably to Goss. 
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they refused to go down to 
drink, ringing and turning away 
from the water. Each time we 
urged them forward they broke 
back. 

‘“* We'll camp this side to-night, 
then,” said Red. ‘“ That rousing 
on the plains must have unsettled 
them.” 

The cattle had all swung to 
face the river. In the dusk 
their white faces and staring, 
pink-rimmed eyes had a look 
of terror. 

We led our horses down to 
the water over stones as slippery 
as glass, coated with some fine 
water-weed as if they had been 
under water for most of the 
year. But the river ran low 
now, muttering quietly in its 
deep bed. 

I threw my saddle-bags down 
on a patch of sand below the 
bank, and tied my horse with 
the pack-horse in a group of 
wattles above. Red looked up 
and down the river intently, 
then at the sky before undoing 
his girths. Goss was riding 
round the herd for the first 
half of the night; afterwards 
Red was to take over. 

By the time we had finished 
our meal the herd had ceased 
to mill and moan above us. 
They appeared to be settling for 
the night. We rolled into our 
blankets. Red was unusually 
silent. I knew that he was 
thinking of his old dog away 
back there somewhere on the 
plains. 

The sand was soft, and still 
warm from the heat of the day. 
I was tired and my head and 
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body seemed to be detached in 
@ curious way: it was as if my 
body was floating with my head 
poised far above it. In half- 
sleep I heard the horses moving 
restlessly on the bank. Red 
went up and spoke to them 
quietly, then he came back to 
settle in his blanket again. 

I heard a native hen shriek 
like a saw being pushed against 
the grain of a dry log, and 
a bittern somewhere up - river 
sounded a clang like that of a 
metal gong. The sickly, rotten- 
sweet smell of the river came to 
me, and the steady rumble of 
its descending waters. Then I 
drifted into sleep. 

An hour or two later I started 
awake. It was pitch-black and 
a wind was blowing down the 
gorge. I lay wondering what 
woke me. Then I heard a whine 
and a crackling in the bushes 
on the bank above. Something 
slithered down the slope to 
where Red lay asleep. It was 
a dog. I heard it lick his face. 

Red sat up _ suddenly. 
“Well!” I heard him say 
softly. “Old Andy!” The 
dog’s tail beat a tattoo, then 
he whined and rushed away up 
the bank. He came back to Red 
and whined again. 

‘** What is it, old boy?” said 
Red. The brute was a bundle 
of nerves, his whole being 
focused on his master. 

I was fully awake by now, 
and the sound of the river, a 
sub-sound running through it all, 
scarcely registered before, sud- 
denly asserted itself. It seemed 
to be louder, almost a roar. 
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“ Are you awake?”’ called Red. 

“ Yes.” 

““Andy’s arrived. I can’t 
make it out, but there’s some- 
thing wrong.” 

The dog continued to whine, 
and at intervals rushed up the 
bank and back again. I heard 
Red roll out of his blankets and 
get to his feet. The fog of sleep 
was clearing from him and that 
uncanny bushman’s sensitive- 
ness of his had been aroused. 
As with the dog, some part of 
his brain beyond the control 
of his will began to work. 

Suddenly he shouted : 
up! Quick! 
ing down.” 

A heavy rumbling sounded 
in the distant south. Then a 
surging vibration that seemed 
to shake the earth came down 
the gorge, borne on the rising 
wind. 

I leapt to my feet and grabbed 
my gear. Then I rushed for the 
bank. Red and the dog were 
ahead of me. We fumbled in the 
darkness at the horses’ neck- 
ropes and led them out of the 
trees. The cattle were bellow- 
ing and we heard Goss shouting 
in the distance. But it would 
have been as impossible to hold 
back the rush of those fear- 
maddened brutes as the river 
itself. 

A crashing roar swept down 
the gorge behind us. 

“Here it comes!” 
Red. 


** Get 
The river’s com- 


shouted 
We were just in time. 


It took us most of that day 
to collect the cattle again, by 
which time the river had fallen 
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to its original level. But from 
the flood-marks on the banks we 
could see that the place where 
we had slept had been six feet 
under water. 

Goss could not understand 
why we had not been drowned 
in our sleep. 

“Of course, I should have 
known better than to camp so 
close to the water,” said Red 
when we talked it over after- 
wards. ‘I was tired, I suppose, 
and sleeping heavily. But Andy 
knew something was going to 
happen. I suppose he had some 
peculiar foreknowledge of im- 
pending danger to me. Then 
suddenly I came-to and remem- 
bered the black cockatoos we 
saw yesterday. It linked up 
with the peculiar behaviour of 
the cattle last night. And then 


the old story came back to me 
that I heard from a bushman 
years ago—about this river. It 
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flows out of a lake, and once 
when a storm suddenly got up 
in the south-west, the wind 
blew the lake-water so that it 
piled up at the outlet and came 
down in a kind of bore, flooding 
the bed. Perhaps only once in 
a hundred years it happens like 
that, perhaps never again in all 
our time.” 

I looked at Andy, curled up 
on his master’s coat. 

** But he couldn’t have heard 
it coming,” I said. 

“No. And the cockatoos 
cannot know for days ahead 
that a storm is coming,” said 
Red. 

We drove the cattle down 
into the water, then up the Five- 
mile Rise on to the plains above. 
We rode home slowly because 
Red was carrying Andy on the 
saddle in front of him. The 
old dog was very tired. That 
was his last journey. 





THERE AND BACK. 


BY E. V. SHAW. 


WE met him at Oran—a 
scrawny individual with no hat ; 
thin, short, fair hair, cod-fish 
blue eyes, and Charlie Chaplin 
moustache, almost ginger in 
colour ; dressed in the uniform 
of an army lieutenant, his shorts 
accentuating the thinness of his 
bare legs and making his brown 
shoes appear far too large for 
him. 

‘‘ Where are you from?” he 
eagerly inquired as we drew 
alongside the wharf next to the 
Captain of the Port’s Offices. 

“Our last call was Gib.,” I 
replied as I threw him our bow- 
line to make fast, ‘‘ but we began 
the trip from the Clyde. I 
certainly didn’t expect that the 
first person to speak to us would 
be an Englishman. Come 
aboard.” 

He stepped on board, holding 
out his hand. “My name’s 
Malcolm ——. It’s not often 
one sees & British yacht in this 
harbour. You caused quite a 
flap.” 

I laughed. “My name’s 
Shaw,” I answered, “ and this 
is my friend, Hugh M‘Corquo- 
dale.” 

“Only the two of you?” 
surprisedly. 

“* Yes,” I replied ; “ it’s rather 
good fun.” 

“Good heavens! She’s a bit 
large for two, isn’t she ? ” 

“* At times, yes, eleven and 
a half tons registered; twenty, 
Thames, but excuse me a 


moment, here 
officials.” 

*“Where are you bound for?” 

“ Round Africa, I hope,” I 
answered as I stepped into the 
cockpit. 

“Have you got military per- 
mission to go to the North 
African ports?’ he queried. 

“No,” I replied, “I have 
not.” 

“ Well,” he said “ you may 
as well give up the idea. You'll 
have trouble enough here, 
though I expect I can help. 
I’m a journalist and reporter 
and I’ve just done all that 
coast. You simply have to 
have permission.” 

Further talk was interrupted 
by the advent of several officials, 
and a considerable palaver en- 
sued. It became obvious to me 
that what Malcolm said was 
true. It seemed likely I might 
be stopped here at Oran. The 
officials were difficult. Why 
had I not got permission; why 
did I not have a manifest; 
what about my bill of health, 
which I had foolishly forgotten 
to get before leaving Gibraltar. 

“ Look, Malcolm,” I said, “I 
can’t speak their lingo properly. 
For heaven’s sake tell them 
we only put in for stores and 
that we’re pushing off directly 
we get them.” 

Much more consultation 
followed, but at last it was 
agreed that I could get stores, 
provided I left the same day. 


come the 
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After I had filled in several 
forms to assure them that I 
had had neither deaths nor 
rats on board, and that I had 
last watered at Gibraltar, the 
officials departed. 

“Well,” I said when they 
had gone, “that’s that, but 
where do we go from here? 
Malta seems about the only 
place and that’s a pretty long 
hop. I didn’t quite bargain for 
this; the whole object of the 
cruise was to visit as many 
different African ports as 
possible.” 

Then Malcolm chimed in: 
“T want. to get back to Port 
Said,” he said; “‘ what about 
taking me along? It will be 
easier for both of you as the 
watches can be split three ways, 
and you'll be doing a good 
turn. Besides, I can help quite 


a bit when we get there as I 


know a lot of people. You’re 
going to have difficulty in get- 
ting permission to pass through 
the Canal. And I can sail.” 

I glanced at Hugh. It was 
certainly an idea, yet... 

Hugh nodded. ‘ It would be 
a good deal easier all round,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ but it’s up to you.” 

“O.K. then,” I _ replied, 
making up my mind, “ but 
don’t imagine you’re going to 
be a passenger or else I shall 
dump you ashore. When can 
you be ready to leave?” 

“In two hours,’ he promptly 
answered. “If M‘Corquodale 
can come with me we can get 
what stores we need. And I 
suggest we:sail immediately on 
our return.” 

I retired to the saloon and 
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lay down. Hugh and I were 
tired, having just done the two 
hundred and fifty miles from 
Gibraltar in some pretty mixed 
weather ; and now here was I, 
committed to sail again within 
a few hours, practically another 
eight hundred miles to Malta, 
and with a third party aboard 
of whom I knew nothing except 
that his passport was in order 
and bore out the truth of his 
statements. Whether he could 
really sail or not, had yet to be 
proved. “I think,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘you’re a blithering 
idiot, Shaw, but it’s done now, 
so don’t recriminate.”’ And I 
dozed off. 

We left soon after five P.M. on 
Saturday, 24th September, some 
five hours after entering Oran, 
and proceeded down the very 
long and narrow harbour, pass- 
ing again that modern mon- 
strosity, the Clock tower, and 
so out into the bay. As the 
breeze was nor’ - westerly we 
kept under power until we 
gained an offing, when we set all 
plain sail for the night’s run. 
Hugh had already turned in. 

Malcolm was all for heading 
@ hundred miles out before 
altering course to the east, but 
I refused because, as I told him, 
I had come to cruise round the 
African coast. Even if I could 
not visit the harbours I could 
at least see what the coast-line 
was like, and I intended to 
do so. 

It did not take me long to 
make sure that he could keep 
a reasonable compass course ; 80, 
being assured on that point, I 
gave him the first watch until 
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midnight, 
take over. 

The weather remained fine, 
and with the fair wind we 
logged a steady five knots 
throughout that night, and all 
through Sunday till Monday 
morning, by which time we 
were off Cape COaxine, near 
Algiers. The breeze Jempered 
an otherwise scorehingly hot 
day, but the heat-haze hung over 
the coast. The tops of the 
higher peaks of the Atlas Moun- 
tains in the background were 
swathed in a fleecy umbrella of 
cumulus, which stretched along 
the whole range as far as the 
eye could see. Otherwise the 
sky was cloudless. We basked 
in the sunshine and felt at peace. 

Towards evening the wind 
dropped, then went light east- 
erly, so light as to be useless. 
We called on our fourth hand, 
the engine, to assist. When 
Hugh took over his watch at 
eight o’clock that night Bengut 
Light was abeam, and we con- 
tinued under power until 
Tuesday morning when the 
east wind increased to fresh, 
bringing with it a short steep 
sea into which Inyala bucked 
and plunged, under double- 
reefed main and jib, on the 
starboard tack. 

By eleven o’clock things in 
general were most unpleasant. 
A hard glint had come into the 
sky and the sea had increased 
to become really rough. I con- 
sidered it would be a good idea 
to take shelter in the Bay of 
Bougie and await a change. 

We put about, making the 
bay late the same afternoon. 


when Hugh would 
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My hopes of shelter, how- 
ever, were quickly dashed; for, 
although the sea did not break, 
so large a swell ran into the bay 
as to be dangerous. While I 
was pondering what to do the 
wind backed to the north-east. 
This change, causing it to blow 
almost directly in, made up my 
mind for me. 

““There’s only one thing for 
it,” I said, “* get out of here as 
quickly as possible. If it does 
really intend to blow, as the 
backing of the wind suggests, 
the farther we are off this coast 
the better. We're on a dead 
lee shore at present.” 

We were barely two hundred 
yards off, but keeping to the 
eastern coast we gradually 
cleared the land. The wind was 
south of east outside and there 
was plenty of it. Our headway 
was moderate. None of us 
relished the idea of a succession 
of long and short tacks for per- 
haps the rest of the way; for 
once these easterly winds set in, 
there is no knowing when they 
will cease. 

Hugh was the one who settled 
the indecision. ‘“ Why not 
Sardinia, Skips?” he said; “‘ we 
can about lay the course as 
we're going, and we may run 
into better weather. We should 
at least be getting somewhere.” 

“‘ That’s true,’? observed Mal- 
colm. ‘‘ What about it, Skips ? 
I know Cagliari, the capital, 
quite well. It’s a bright spot.” 

“O.K.,” I replied resignedly, 
for I still hankered after keep- 
ing to the African coast. “ It’s 
new ground and it doesn’t much 
matter where we go now.” 
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We sailed steadily all that 
night and the following day 
under scudding clouds and 
jagged sea, but on the approach 
of dusk the wind hardened 
perceptibly so that we had to 
hand the double-reefed main- 
sail. We rolled up the jib, 
setting the staysail and mizzen, 
thus tucking Inyala safely up 
in bed for the night. 

She lay quite happily, making 
but meagre leeway or headway, 
with the helm lashed slightly to 
port. We all turned in. Our 
bunks felt very comfortable, 
but they were too wide for this 
sort of weather. As the ship 
rolled, a conscious effort was re- 
quired to ‘stay put.’ One’s flesh 
and stomach felt as if they were 
trying to leave the bones behind. 
Nevertheless we did sleep fitfully. 

Our awakening was to imme- 


diate and frightened sensibility 
when, just before dawn, Inyala 
made a crazy lurch to port. 
Then followed the thud of a 


heavy sea aboard. The dinghy 
squeaked in its davits, water 
spirted through the saloon sky- 
light, the galley voiced its pro- 
test in a series of discordant 
clatterings, and we could hear 
the swish of water as it flowed 
over the cockpit coamings. 

By the time we reached the 
deck Inyala had ‘ turned over,’ 
so to speak, and gone to sleep 
again. I glanced around, glimps- 
ing in that cheerless piccaninny 
dawn a large wave, several feet 
higher than its consorts, merg- 
ing into the horizon to the west. 
We pumped out... . 

Our first landfall was the 
island lighthouse of St Pietro, 
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broad on the port bow, on 
Friday, the 30th of September, 
@ little after six o’clock in 
the evening. The weather had 
slowly improved, and, although 
the full sail breeze was now 
easterly, necessitating our hav- 
ing to tack, we had high 
hopes of reaching our destina- 
tion early on the Saturday 
morning. But an hour later 
the weather was again chang- 
ing. Jet-black masses of cloud 
swirled round the high peaks 
of Sardinia, and the wind became 
uncertain and squally. Out to 
sea, more dense cloud was 
forming ; occasionally lightning 
forked its way across the sky. 
I felt nervous. 

** I think,” I said, “* we’ll have 
the mainsail and jib off her, 
Hugh, and snug her down.” 

‘“* Whatever for?” exclaimed 
Malcolm. 

“Because I don’t like the 
look of it. We've already had 
one dose of thunderstorms on 
our way to Oran. Roll up the 
jib, Hugh.” 

When it was all but rolled up, 
the trigger-line broke ; 80, giving 
the helm to Malcolm, I went 
for’ard to give Hugh a hand to 
take it in altogether. We then 
set the staysail before taking in 
the main. 

By this time darkness was 
upon us. 

* Tll hoist the mizzen, Hugh ; 
you take over now.” 

* Right-o, Vl just get my 
oilskin; I thought I felt a few 
spots of rain.” 

Then came the wind — out 
of the north - east — suddenly, 
viciously, furiously. It hit us 
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broadside, laying Inyala over 
until her lee deck was half 
awash. The staysail and sheet 
rasped, but held. 

We forged ahead, paying off 
and righting as we did so. 

As Hugh emerged from the 
cabin, with a startled look on 
his face, the rain came. We 
could hear it, above the whine 
of the wind, thrashing the water 
as it approached. 

Malcolm and I dived below as 
it engulfed us. What little 
light there was, vanished, to 
leave a stark blackness which, 
in turn, was shattered by a hair- 
raising flash of forked lightning 
that appeared to quiver for 
many seconds around the ship. 
I closed my eyes in pain and 
braced myself for the clap of 
thunder I expected to hear 


immediately afterwards. If it 


came at all I never heard 
it, owing, no doubt, to the 
tremendous noise of wind, sea, 
and rain. The sea was rising 
rapidly, and the irresistible 
strength of the wind was cutting 
the tops off and flinging them 
into the air, to mix with the 
torrential driving downpour. 

I could see Hugh leaning 
against the helm, which he had 
hard-a-starboard, his head bent 
over his left shoulder, wiping 
the binnacle with his right hand. 
His oilskin cap and coat ran a 
continuous stream of water. 
Beyond him, blackness, com- 
plete, total. We all admitted 
later that we were afraid. 

As suddenly as it began, 
the squall ceased, leaving Inyala 
wallowing in a left-over sea, 
with slatting staysail and sheets. 
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Then the onslaught was re- 
newed from a totally different 
quarter. I thanked heaven the 
mizzen had not been set, and 
that I had not closed the land, 
for it continued like this until 
the early hours of the morning. 
At times we were forced to run 
directly for Sardinia. 

If we pumped out once that 
night we did so a dozen times. 
The sea became like a kettle 
full of boiling water, large, 
threatening, and chaotic. Lumps 
of it flopped aboard, willy-nilly, 
clean over the cockpit coamings, 
over the saloon skylight, into 
the dinghy which was nearly full. 
The deck was never free. 

Inyala plunged about frantic- 
ally as if trying to free herself 
from so much weight. She 
literally fell off the crests to 
thud uncompromisingly into the 
trough, in a manner which was 
alarming. It became difficult 
to stand. 

Below decks, unexpected leaks 
appeared. I noticed, with appre- 
hension, water squirting along- 
side the bolts that held the 
backstay chainplates. The bolts 
were loose. I kept the informa- 
tion to myself and urgently 
inspected the main chainplates. 
They were fast, thank God. 

We reached the spacious 
harbour of Cagliari about four 
o’clock on the Saturday after- 
noon, 1st October, having 
covered about five hundred and 
seventy miles in a week. When 
the hordes of officials and others 
had departed, we made a good 
meal and turned in to sleep our 
fill. 

Sunday that 
F2 


revealed the 
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backstay chainplate lower bolts 
had snapped, otherwise we had 
suffered no damage. Our bow- 
sprit and brightwork were naked. 
They might never have been 
varnished. The halliards and 
sheets looked as if they had been 
washed in Persil. 

On Monday Malcolm landed 
with a bundle of sodden clothes 
and suits to be washed and 
cleaned, while Hugh and I tidied 
up generally. That evening we 
made whoopee with some of the 
lads from H.M.S. Mermaid and 
Peacock, which were visiting the 
port. 

The following day Hugh and 
I set about mending the chain- 
plates while Malcolm set off to 
inquire the cost of gas-oil and to 
get our clothes back, for we were 
all anxious to get away. We 
had agreed to visit Palermo, 
thence sail through the Messina 
Straits, stopping en route if we 
felt inclined, then to Malta, 
Cyprus, and Port Said. 

As Malcolm had not returned 
when grub was ready we had 
ours and continued working, but 
when he did not show up for 
supper I began to feel a little 
uneasy. 

““T wonder where the devil 
that bloke’s got to,’ I remarked 
to Hugh; “ probably out with 
the lads of the Mermaid and will 
stagger aboard about midnight.” 

“Quite likely,” he agreed, 
“and I hope he doesn’t wake 
me up.” 

“Even if he fell on you he 
wouldn’t do that,’ I replied ; 
“vou just die once you're in 
bed. That’s where I’m off to 
now.” 
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Wednesday morning came. 
Still no Malcolm. 

“ Well,” I said to Hugh, “I 
must do something about this 
at once. The question is, shall 
I go to the police or try to find 
out for myself. I rather think 
I'll try my luck first.” 

“Go to the police,” grunted 
Hugh, never very talkative 
before ten o’clock. “TI think 
he’s cleared out.” 

“Cleared out?” 
suspiciously. 


I echoed 
** Perhaps—you’re 
—right.” A thoroughly dis- 
turbing thought crossed my 
mind, leaving me with a nasty 
empty feeling. I realised I 
might be facing a disaster. 
Suppose he had cleared out as 
Hugh so succinctly expressed 
it, cleared out with our cash, 
for all our money was in dollars ! 

I arose from the settee and 
went to our hiding-place. The 
dollars had gone! 

My single expletive and ex- 
pression told Hugh all he wanted 
to know. I sat down again and 
we began to consider the posi- 
tion. The more we discussed it, 
the worse it seemed. Apart 
from the money I had in my 
wallet we were cleaned out. 
All our foreign currency for the 
year was gone and our cruise 
could not continue. Our 
thoughts were bitter. And now 
it would be essential for us to get 
to a sterling area without delay. 

I hurried to the police, and 
with the aid of an interpreter, 
told them the dismal tale. It 
was a long and harrowing 
business. The particulars taken 
of myself dated back practically 
to the time I was but a twinkle 
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in my father’s eye, and were 
more numerous than those per- 
taining to the thief. They even 
wanted to know my mother’s 
maiden name. I wrote out a 
statement and signed it. This 
had to be translated into Italian 
and signed. So it went on, 
amid a babble of voices and 
gesticulation. 

After it was over I went to 
get the laundry, to discover 
Malcolm had absconded with 
most of that as well. I was not 
surprised. Unfortunately the 
firm would not let me take the 
remainder as it had been booked 
under Malcolm’s name. I there- 
fore tramped back and explained 
the situation to the police, who 
sent a man with me so that 
I could retrieve the remnants. 
This in turn necessitated more 
statements, and it was well after 
tea-time before I arrived back 
aboard, tired, hungry, and angry. 

I did learn from the police 
that Malcolm had taken a 
plane to Rome on the Tuesday 
after collecting his laundry. 
They were sure to catch him, 
they said—they would inform 
the International Police; it was 
only a matter of time. 

The next day we got gas-oil 
aboard—another exasperatingly 
long job. It was delivered by 
donkey - cart, complete with 
rapacious attendant, for which 
I had to pay extra. The 
Customs also made sure of their 
whack. 

On the Friday I went ashore 
for what few stores we could now 
afford—bread and eggs; then 
in the afternoon we moved 
berth to get water, forty gallons. 
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When the tank was filled I 
asked the cost. 

Fifty lire a litre—this written 
on the quay with a piece of 
chalk. 

“What!” I exploded, being 
thoroughly provoked and on 
edge after the experiences of the 
last few days, “‘ then take the 
whole damn lot out again. if 
you think I’m paying four or 
five pounds for forty gallons of 
water...” I stuttered with 
anger. ‘ Here,” and I put a 
tin of fifty cigarettes on the 
quay, “either take these or 
take the water out. I couldn’t 
care less which. Fini.” 

We sailed on the Saturday 
morning—with forty gallons of 
fresh water—for Gibraltar, the 
place we had not expected to 
see again for at least two years. 

The first night saw us well out 
to sea, and that was as well, 
because we encountered a repeti- 
tion of the thunderstorms we 
had had on our arrival. It was 
a grim night. We had taken in 
the mainsail and mizzen at the 
first signs, leaving the staysail 
and jib set. Hugh had then 
turned in for his all too short 
four hours’ nap. I was beginning 
to wonder whether we were going 
to miss the trouble when it hit us. 

To roll up the jib then was 
out of the question without 
calling Hugh, which I was loth 
to do, so I hung on to it. It 
held perfectly, as I expected it 
would, being new, but a momen- 
tary change of wind to dead 
ahead caused it to slat so 
furiously that, before I could 
roll it up, it had ripped across 
to the wire luff. 
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By the morning we had cleared 
the thunderstorm area but still 
had a large sea, and winds which 
varied between south-west and 
north - west, fresh to strong, 
sometimes gale. Our course 
that day was like a jigsaw 
puzzle. 

We decided to set the trysail 
to help us on our way, and Hugh 
went for’ard to do the job. 

** Where is it?” he yelled. 

“* In its usual place,” I replied 
irritably. 

“It’s not, Skips,’ he an- 
nounced, coming aft; ‘‘the bag’s 
there but not the sail, and, what 
is more, our sack of spuds is 
missing too.” 

How and when they had 
been stolen we could only guess, 
probably when we both had to 
go to have our passports stamped 
before leaving. This was rub- 
bing in the salt. I broke into 
general profanity, I think with 
plenty good reason. 

For three days the weather 
continued bad, really bad, then 
the glass rose, the wind and sea 
died down, eventually to be 
replaced by moderate easterly 
breezes. 

We set our twin spinnakers, 
taking the sheets through 
quarter - blocks to the tiller, 
and Inyala happily sailed her- 
self all the rest of the way to 
the Rock. What a relief this 
was! for by day we could take 
things easily, and, when night 
came, a full moon rode high in 
the cloudless star - filled sky. 
Our wake sparkled with phos- 
phorescent spangles as Inyala 
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slipped ahead, her spinnakers 
swelling, her sheets taut, no 
creaking, no sound. We must 
have been visible a good way 
off with the moon’s light 
shining directly on to the 
sails which gleamed a start- 
ling white. It almost made 
our previous discomfiture seem 
worth while. Yet, for all the 
lovely days and splendid nights 
I felt sick at heart. Our cruise 
was ruined, and it appeared 
likely I should have to find 
myself a job just to keep afloat 
—but that is another story. 

We logged seven hundred and 
ninety - six miles, arriving at 
Gibraltar on the Saturday morn- 
ing, 15th October, one week 
and one hour after leaving 
Cagliari. I went straight ashore 
to enlist the good offices of the 
Military Police, for I believe in 
asking for professional help in 
such matters. ‘ One finger will 
not catch a louse,” is an old 
African proverb of some truth. 

As I was walking back from 
this interview, still deep in 
sombre thought, I bumped into 
a friend. 

‘“Good heavens!” he ejacu- 
lated, “I thought you'd left 
several weeks ago.” 

“We did,” I answered, my 
thoughts on Malcolm and what 
I'd like to do to him. ‘‘ We’ve 
been there.” 

‘How frightfully interesting,” 
my friend remarked. There was 
a touch of surprise and sarcasm 
in his voice that brought me to 
my senses ; ‘‘and back, I notice,” 
he said. 
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BY SIR RALPH GRIFFITH, K.C.8.I., 0.1.E. 


On arrival at Peshawar to 
join the Political Department 
my first and most important 
task was to learn Pashtu, the 
language of the Pathans among 
whom my work would lie for 
some time to come. A Munshi 
was soon engaged ; but not only 
was he a mere cantonment-bred 
failed B.A., out of touch with 
tribal and village life, customs, 
and manners, but his claim to be 
a true Pathan was as doubtful 
as his command of colloquial 
Pashtu. He would conduct 


me efficiently enough through 
the prescribed books, and give 


me an adequate grounding in 
the grammar and _ exercises 
and prose composition, which 
followed a set pattern and 
could be learned for the most 
part by slogging through the 
papers of innumerable previous 
examinations. But for the 
** Colloquial ’—by far the most 
important item in the examina- 
tion — it was necessary to 
employ, as “talking man,” 
a gilt-edged, unadulterated 
Pathan of unimpeachable rural 
extraction. Meet, therefore, 
“Mr Johnson.” 

“My name—Mr Johnson, 
sah,” said he in answer to my 
greeting, and by the time I 
had recovered from the shock 
he had seated himself on the 
floor beside me and was explain- 
ing in Pashtu—in deliberately 
articulated words of one syllable, 


as it were—that to his own 
people he was known as Saheb 
Gul; that he was of the Khalil 
tribe of Pathans from the large 
neighbouring village of Taikal, 
and that his alias was, in fact, 
@ pet name by which he was 
known, and, as he was pleased to 
assert, loved, by every member, 
from senior sergeant-major to 
junior drummer-boy, of the very 
large British garrison of Pesh- 
awar Cantonment. 

Saheb Gul’s nickname has 
perhaps been wrongly, or at 
any rate inadequately, described 
as an alias. Nom de thédtre 
would be an apter description. 
As Saheb Gul he was a very 
typical rural Pathan, albeit of 
the somewhat sophisticated 
variety that resides on the 
fringes of civilisation and has 
much contact with that Alsatian 
den, the native city of Pesh- 
awar, and with the military 
cantonment ; but as ‘“* Mr John- 
son,” or plain “ Johnson,” he 
was very much a ‘ card,’ and as 
@ rule subconsciously much pre- 
occupied in sustaining the part. 
With the name he seemed to 
put on the motley, and assumed 
with it the privilege of the 
licensed jester, and, though apt 
at times to stretch the reason- 
able limits of prerogative, his 
exactions were good-humouredly 
tolerated by the domestic staff, 
whose forbearance under his 
whims at times seemed to 
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approach that special indul- 
gence accorded by the people 
of India to the mentally afflicted, 
who are regarded as being under 
the special favour and protec- 
tion of Providence. 

Whatever his other qualities, 
there was certainly no room 
for doubt about his value as 
‘“* talking man.’”’ Although com- 
pletely illiterate, he possessed a 
sound grasp of the elements 
of grammar, and would stand 
no nonsense about the proper 
terminations for the genders 
and numbers—‘“‘ masklaine’’ was 
‘* masklaine ’ and ‘* femlyman ” 
was “ femlyman,”’ just as “‘ sig- 
naller” was ‘signaller” and 
*plool,”’ ‘“plool.” He was 
sharply exacting about such 
matters and by no means slow 
to show his exasperation at 
mistakes. 

“Saheb, that sentence is 
wrong! You ask ‘why’.. .” 

“Why?” I would query 
obediently. 

“ Because masklaine is mask- 
laine and .. .” 

‘*_-T know, and femlyman is 
femlyman,” I would interrupt 
triumphantly. ... 

“ Ah-fa-reen!” he would 
exclaim, expressing thereby 
extreme surprise and gratifica- 
tion and the highest possible 
degree of praise and encourage- 
ment. 

Progress was rendered the 
more easy by reason of his com- 
mand of barrack-square English, 
if such it could be called. Jobn- 
son had been a “ tum-tum ” 
driver for many years, off and 
on, in the cantonment, and 
among the benefits he had reaped 
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from much shoulder - rubbing 
with Tommy Atkins was a kind 
of pidgin- English, whose lurid 
high-lights never lost their pun- 
gent raciness. His method of 
telling a fairy story, or of carry- 
ing on an imaginary conversa- 
tion in his own florid English, 
and requiring his pupil to trans- 
late it, phrase by phrase, into 
Pashtu, was not without its 
difficulties for the struggling 
beginner— 

“Soldier, he say me, how 
much hire for tum-tum ride ? 

““T say him, give-it me two 
chips. 

‘““He say me, I give-it you 
one chip! 

“IT say him, you go bloody 
hell. I want two chips, please.” 

Or he would take me on an 
imaginary visit to the Chief 
Secretary to Government, to be 
met at the door by the chuprassi, 
when the following interchange 
of remarks would ensue :— 

‘* Is Secretary Saheb in home? 

‘“* Secretary Saheb cannot see. 
Memsaheb very ill. 

‘“* Yeh-Allah! God make well 
soon ! 

‘“Memsaheb plenty _ belly- 
ache. Pray Allah not make die. 

‘* A-meen! Allah make soon 
well! She must of done eat 
something ? 

“God knows. 
sorry.” 

From such beginnings it was 
not long before we were pro- 
moted to fairy stories and 
romances, many of the latter 
being of the most blood-curdling 
character, founded obviously on 
the trans-border tribal way of 
life, while others exemplified the 


Master very 
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bravery of the Pathan, 
knavery of the Bengali, the 
malevolent cunning of old 
women (who “ carry a thousand 
monkeys on each hair of their 
heads ’’), the obtuseness of the 
Sahebs (who “have ears but 
no eyes,” and are therefore 
as children in the hands of 
intriguers), and the congenital 
stupidity of the people of Swat. 

Why this highly intelligent 
people should be proverbially 
regarded among Pathans as wit- 
less I cannot say, but the follow- 
ing story—one of Johnson’s 
favourites—may have something 
to do with it. Many a good 
man has been blasted by a 
story—ben trovato but false. 

A Swati—so Johnson would 
begin—had a calf of great beauty 
and decided to bring it all the 
way from Swat to Peshawar for 
sale in the market. 

But there were three cunning 
men—‘‘ How many cunning 
men?’’ he would bark at me 
suddenly, to test my attention 
to the matter in hand... 

‘** Three cunning men.” 

“Right; well done!”... 
but I must not permit myself to 
make a short story long. In 
brief, then, the turn of events 
was as follows. After a few 
miles the Swati met upon the 
road the first of the cunning 
men, who, after formal greeting, 
marvelled at the size of the dog 
that accompanied him. “ Don’t 
be a fool,’ said the Swati, “ this 
is a calf, not a dog,” and pro- 
ceeded on his way—to meet, 
after a few more miles, deceiver 
number two, who, in turn, after 
formal greeting, exclaimed in 


the 
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fulsome admiration at the size, 
strength, and beauty of his dog. 
“ Here, steady on,” said the 
Swati, “can’t you people of 
Peshawar recognise a calf when 
you see it?” 

But his confidence was shaken. 
Let’s face it, he thought. Sup- 
posing it is a dog, what would 
the Peshawaris think of me 
taking it to the cattle market ! 
He whistled to it softly, but it 
took no notice. 

Pursuing his way in deep 
perplexity he encountered, in 
due course, the third cunning 
man @ few miles farther on, and 
once again heard sung the praises 
of his dog. 

Turning to the stranger he 
said to him: “ Brother, I am 


greatly attached to this dog, 
whose beauty, as you can see, 
is unparalleled and whose prow- 


ess in the field is unrivalled. 
But I am a poor man and cannot 
afford to feed him; it would 
greatly oblige me, therefore, if 
you would accept bim as a gift, 
for thus only can his future 
nourishment and welfare be 
assured ! ”’ 

It is significant that the point 
of the story is, not the wicked- 
ness of the Peshawaris, but the 
simplicity of the Swati. 

Many were there of such 
stories, but, as in this one, 
they differed from the moral 
fables of our youth inasmuch as 
chicanery, and not'virtue, seemed 
almost invariably to triumph. 
In his romances the course of 
true love never ran smooth ; 
but the lovers usually won 
through in the end, sometimes 
by patient endurance, often by 
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high courage and deeds of 
derring-do, but most frequently 
of all by a wondrous display of 
Machiavellian cunning. Pathans 
are naturally courageous and 
they have a higher admiration 
for this quality than for any 
form of goodness, truth, or 
beauty ; but they reserve their 
most enthusiastic appreciation 
for sagacity, especially if it is 
founded on deep-laid artifice 
and knavery. 

One of the yarns that held a 
special charm for the teacher— 
as, I may say, it did for his 
pupil—culminates in the escape 
from durance of a gallant lover, 
bound and cast into prison by 
the King, the stony - hearted 
father of the adored princess. 
During the incarceration of her 
inamorato the princess, fearing 
that he might starve to death, 
sent him a special dish from her 
own table with a note contain- 
ing the following lines :— 


‘* Four are the towers of the castle; 
The heavens display a multitude 
of stars 
—but heavy everywhere are the 
clouds.” 


Something—the telepathy of 


love, no doubt—not only 
indicated at once to our gallant 
that the lines contained a 
hidden meaning, but as quickly 
gave him the key. He returned 
the note with the following 
reply :— 


** Alas! there are but two towers to 
the castle! 
Of stars there are no more than 
@ miserable few, 
And the clouds have all but dis- 
appeared.” 


Johnson. 
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The delivery of this message 
to his mistress procured for the 
attendant a beating which left 
him bleeding and senseless at 
her feet. A beating most 
thoroughly deserved; for, out 
of four steaks sent to the 
captive lover, had he not, 
demonstrably, himself eaten 
two. And had he not also 
devoured practically all the 
vegetables—-and licked up the 
whole of the sauce ! 

It was not long before Johnson 
had attached himself as a whole- 
time member of my domestic 
staff—of his own motion and in 
an entirely honorary capacity. 
Had he developed a particu- 
lar affection for me? Had he 
any ulterior motive of later 
gain? Did he imagine he was 
hitching his wagon to a star? 
I do not know. The fact remains 
that he soon made himself indis- 
pensable ; without invoking: his 
aid the other servants found 
themselves incapable of solving 
the normal minor domestic 
problems that arise from day 
to day. There were cries for 
Johnson at every turn. The 
syce had run away during 
the night; who could see to 
the horse? Johnson, of course. 
The Bearer’s son was taken ill 
—where was Johnson? The 
Saheb wanted a shikari; a tyre 
of the car had gone flat ; Govern- 
ment House had called for 
servants to help at the big 
Garden Party; someone was 
wanted to take out the next- 
door baby for an airing; the 
cook was drunk and incapable— 
well, Johnson was clearly the 
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man. There was nothing for it 
but to regularise the position, 
and I found myself accordingly 
stretching my exiguous budget 
—with considerable pleasure at 
having, as it were, secured 
to myself a rare and enviable 
specimen. 

Later on he became a paid 
member of the District staff. 
Loth at first to lose his independ- 
ence, he succumbed to the temp- 
tation of the rifle he would carry 
as my personal orderly on my 
wanderings along a disturbed 
section of the Border. I had 
discovered by chance that he 
never went “empty ’’—as the 
Pathan so expressively terms 
it—his highly illicit weapon 
being a formidable dagger, the 
blade about fifteen inches long, 
a little more than half an inch 
wide at the hilt and fining 


down to an evil-looking needle- 


point. He produced it one day, 
in a moment of abstraction, 
from the folds of his voluminous 
Pathan trousers, while trying 
to withdraw the offending nail 
from a flat tyre on the road- 
side. He was by no means 
discomposed by his thoughtless 
act of self-betrayal, remarking 
only, with a propitiatory grin: 
‘‘ Why do the Sirkar’s laws seek 
to disarm honest men when no 
rogue goes empty ! ” 

I began to wonder, soon, to 
which of these categories John- 
son rightly belonged ; for, with 
our growing intimacy, there 
was an increasing tendency to 
“careless talk.” He showed a 
wide knowledge of the ways of 
the delinquent underworld, and 
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when he remarked sententiously 
one day that “there was no 
friendship so sweet and so last- 
ing as the friendships formed in 
jail "—well, as I have said, I 
began to wonder. 

He had passed most of his 
youth, I learned, in the personal 
service of a series of German, 
French, and other technologists 
in the employ of the Afghan 
government at Kabul. He had 
also spent some time as a sort 
of handy-man in the royal house- 
hold, being frequently employed 
—because of his great strength 
—to conduct the Amir Habibulla 
round the golf course when that 
monarch took thought to play 
a round of the royal and ancient 
game. Physical strength was a 
primary necessity for such ser- 
vice, because, firstly, Habibulla 
was no elemental spirit of the 
air (Johnson estimated his 
weight as that of one piano) ; 
secondly, the links lay on 
broken and difficult ground, and 
finally, the royal player pre- 
ferred to do his round in a kind 
of gargantuan, glass - fronted 
bath-chair, from which he would 
descend only when the ball had 
been found and brought back 
to the fairway and tee’d up 
again for the next stroke. It 
can be imagined that the job 
was no sinecure, especially as 
it embraced also the functions 
of whipping-boy when, as fre- 
quently happened, the King 
was moved to anger by the 
disrespectful contumacy of the 
ball. Nevertheless, those Kabul 
days were good, and Johnson 
was happy in an environment 
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in which the rough-and-ready 
law was not too intrusive 
and could be easily evaded, 
and the master was as free with 
his ten-rupee notes as with 
his beatings. 

But this period in the land 
of the “‘ God-granted ” govern- 
ment was destined to terminate 
abruptly. Johnson had lived 
in Kabul some ten years when 
the German engineer whom he 
was serving at the time died 
crudely and with great sudden- 
ness. It would seem, moreover 
—and therein lay a matter of 
lasting grievance—that the body 
bore, all too clearly, marks that 
even the most inexpert might 
take for those of strangulation. 

What was his servant to do 
in this grave predicament ? 
Obviously there was only one 
course open—to “‘ beat it’ for 
the Border. And, since the 
dead man was the cause of the 
dilemma, it was certainly justifi- 
able that his cash-box should be 
called upon to contribute the 
necessary wherewithal for the 
journey so inconsiderately made 
advisable. 

Guilty, or not guilty? That 
was the question. There is no 
doubt what the Afghan police 
thought about it; for there was 
a hue and cry which followed the 
fugitive for a hundred and fifty 
miles, and even penetrated tribal 
country, where the life of an 
outlaw is protected against all- 
comers. But I am not so sure. 
The man’s most outstanding 
quality seems to me to have 
been fidelity to his employer, 
and having known him long and 
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passing well, I am convinced 
that his view of strangulation 
as &@ weapon would have been 
of the dimmest. Pistol, poniard, 
bludgeon—any of these would 
have come to hand as by 
the light of nature.... But 
perhaps such arguments savour 
of special pleading. While un- 
ashamedly shirking the main 
issue, Johnson admitted to a 
revulsion against the German 
which amounted to mania. It 
may be that some point of 
outraged Pathan honour holds 
the key to the unsolved riddle. 

When I married and brought 
my wife to Peshawar I wondered 
whether Johnson would take 
leave of me, as was the custom 
of most engrooved bachelors’ 
servants. But he took this 
minor matter in his stride— 
and, indeed, expressed approval. 
‘‘He has done well to marry 
this lady,’ my wife heard 
him remark to the Bearer as 
the plate and other wedding 
presents were being unpacked ; 
‘she is undoubtedly wealthy.” 
He settled down without a jolt 
under the new régime, although 
my wife’s affection for him was 
inclined to be qualified by doubts, 
especially when it was found that 
he had introduced gambling into 
the servants’ quarters. This was 
an innovation which had to be 
stopped with a heavy hand, 
despite his remonstrance that 
he thereby kept the servants 
from falling into bad company 
in the bazaars. 

A few years later he was the 
constant and utterly devoted 
companion of my small son, in 
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whom he assumed a proprietory 
interest, showering upon him 
such appropriate gifts as a razor- 
sharp Pathan dagger and a 
highly tempered and beautifully 
balanced axe, of the kind made 
by the blacksmiths of Kohat for 
the special use of the King’s 
lieges in that District for the 
commission of their murders. 
It was not long before our young 
hopeful could be heard on the 
verandah answering Johnson’s 
instructional catechisms in very 
passable Pashtu— 

“ Are you well?” 

“ Thanks be! Are you well?” 

“ Are you happy?” 

“T am happy. And you?” 

“* Are your children well?” 

“They are well, thanks be to 
Allah.” 

And they would carry on long 
pidgin-English conversations on 


a toy telephone, in which Johnson 
assumed to the life the character- 
istic peculiarities of speech of a 


certain highly placed senior 
officer of my Service, while the 
boy became for the time being 
a shikari, groom, orderly, or 
junior British officer intent on 
leave. 

But it was on tour that John- 
son was always at his best. 
Flauntingly courageous, and 
finding in such occasions not 
only a fierce animal zest but 
also a special inspiration for 
his propensity for posturing, he 
was something of a menace at 
the rounding up of the trans- 
border gangs that raided our 
border villages. There was a 
sort of intoxication for him in 
danger, into which he was apt 
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to strut light-heartedly, rather 
than be content to face it when 
it came. ‘‘ Fear not, brother,” 
I once heard him crooning to 
the driver of our car, next to 
whom he was sitting; ‘ fear 
not, those flashes are but fire- 
flies on the hills.’ We were 
making the best of our way, by 
an appalling country track in 
a quickly failing light, towards 
the village of Karrak, at 
that moment being devastated 
by a mercilessly blood-thirsty 
gang of a hundred Wazirs. The 
village lay closely surrounded by 
steep hills at the end of the 
valley up which we were moving, 
and, if one could judge by the 
flashes, the pursuit parties, 
which had rallied to the spot 
from a score of villages in the 
surrounding area, had taken 
position on the ring of hills and 
were pumping lead indiscrimin- 
ately into friend and foe alike 
in the stricken village. Our 
driver, who was very young— 
and of very “non - martial” 
class—was visibly terrified and 
could not keep his eyes on the 
dangerously broken road. A 
few minutes later we could hear 
the reports of the rifles, a con- 
tinuous, ragged feu de joie echo- 
ing through the hills. Johnson 
patted the driver reassuringly 
on the shoulder: “It is but 
a tamasha—a celebration,” he 
said; ‘there is a Hindu wed- 
ding in the village tonight and 
the people are rejoicing!’’ He 
looked back and gave me a 
conspiratorial wink—one of his 
own characteristic winks; both 
eyes closed with an agonised, 
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convulsive jerk which distorted 
his whole countenance and 
nearly threw the turban off 
his head. Each paroxysm was 
accompanied by a tremendous 
sniff very like the cough that the 
professional comedian delivers 
after making a joke, just to 
show his audience that he has 
made a joke. 

After our arrival, Johnson, 
who was much more intent on 
“having a bash ” at the enemy 
than on dancing attendance on 
his master, disappeared, so to 
speak, on his own occasions, 
and was eventually the first to 
penetrate to the centre of the 
village (it was almost a small 
town in size) and to find that 
the raiders, taking advantage 
of the darkness and confusion 
with their usual uncanny skill, 
had slipped through a gap in 


the broken picquet-line of the 
villagers who were trying to 
contain them. They had made 
good their escape, carrying with 
them their dead (after disem- 


bowelling them, because the 
weather was hot and they had 
a long way to go) and all but 
the hopeless wounded. These, 
who must have been suffering 
agonies from their abdominal 
wounds, concealed the departure 
of their comrades by continuing 
to fire their rifles till the last 
round had been expended. And 
when they were captured they no 
doubt thought that the shots 
of morphia administered to 
them were doses of poison—a 
cheaper way of killing than the 
expenditure of costly ammuni- 
tion. 


Johnson. 
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Johnson’s relations with 
British troops, with whom we 
were often in contact on the 
disturbed Border, were a source 
of constant wonder and enjoy- 
ment. As we drove slowly 
past a halted column his name 
would be cried joyfully by 
cronies from all sides, and if 
we, too, halted he would be 
appropriated at once and taken 
off for refreshment. His attitude 
to them was almost elder- 
brotherly ; one, as it seemed, of 
affection stripped of illusion ; 
a long-suffering indulgence, for 
which he would cast at me a 
backward glance of apology as 
he went off with them. And 
he would return bringing gifts— 
a basket of apples, perhaps, or 
a great slab of coffee-shop plum 
cake. He was led off once by 
an Armoured Car Detachment 
whose vehicles stood at rest a 
short distance from the road. 
We had to push on soon, and 
as he took his seat beside me I 
asked what the contents were of 
the large enamel toilet jug he 
had brought back so carefully 
and tucked away so tenderly in 
the boot of the car. 

‘* We had need of grease for 
the gear-box,”’ he replied as he 
settled himself; ‘“‘ the jug will 
be returned to the sergeant 
when Allah so ordains.” 

If he accepted these gifts as 
one bestowing a favour, or as a 
guest receiving no more than 
his due from the host he 
honoured, he was no less con- 
scious of his duties as host when 
he found himself filling that 
réle. In my absence he would 
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cheerfully press upon a guest 
my last cutlet, and my last pint, 
for the honour of the house. A 
motor-cycle despatch-rider, who 
brought out to me in camp a 
message from the General at 
Peshawar, was lavishly enter- 
tained on pints of beer (then 
practically unobtainable) and 
the cake which I had with 
difficulty scrounged for the 
coming of the Chief Commis- 
sioner on the following day, and 
was sent off replete and happy, 
fortified with my last tin of 
cigarettes, and wrapped featly, 
against a threatening storm, in 
my one and only waterproof 
coat. Doubtless, I thought 
somewhat sourly, it will be 
returned when Allah so ordains. 

I gathered that Johnson 
suffered now and again under 
the lash of his wife’s tongue for 
his want of due attention to 
affairs at home. But this was 
not entirely his fault: the times 
were troublous and his duties 
kept him constantly in the can- 
tonment or on tour. He was 
certainly deeply interested in the 
welfare of his eldest son, and 
made me write innumerable 
chits to the village schoolmaster 
asking him to keep the boy on 
at school, which he seemed 
strangely unwilling to do. This 
attitude became intelligible 
when I learned that the “ boy ” 
was thirty-four years old, that 
he had served for a number 
of years in the army and as 
a lorry-driver on the Kabul 
run, and that he was an 
unwilling pupil, entirely illiter- 
ate, and stood at the bottom of 
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the infants’ class. Although he 
spoke with grammatical accuracy 
—as do all Pathans, educated 
or not —he did not yet know 
even “ masklaine ” from “ femly- 
man,’ much to the distress of 
his father, who cherished secret 
hopes of making him, some day, 
a clerk in a government office. 
In the end, admitting the final 
defeat of these aspirations, John- 
son decided to make his son a 
doctor and to establish him in 
a “medical hall” of his own 
in the bazaar, with a compre- 
hensive stock-in-trade consisting 
of “‘one bottle pink water (for 
headache and fevers), one bottle 
*brocation (for sprains and rheu- 
matism), and one hundred pills 
(for pain in belly, cold, cough, 
and wasting disease)—total cost, 
four rupees,” from which he 


confidently expected a return 


of anything up to two thou- 
sand five hundred per cent per 
mensem in @ few years’ time. 
The pink water, of course, 
any fool could concoct, and 
embrocation could be had from 
a chemist and distributed into 
small bottles with diverse 
colouring matters such as would 
favourably impress the patients. 
As for the pills— well, that 
would be the easiest one of 
the lot; for Johnson had a 
friend, a doctor, who... but 
thereby hangs a tale, true and 
perhaps worth the telling. 

One morning Johnson was 
reported missing without trace, 
and for the next two days 
nothing was heard of him. 
The door of his quarter was 
locked and inquiries in his 
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village drew a blank, so it was 
decided to break open his door. 
This done, we gazed upon a 
scene of indescribable confusion 
and squalor. In the corner, on 
his bed, lay Johnson—attenu- 
ated, deathly pale, insensible, 
but, thank God, still faintly 
breathing. Cholera was the 
thought that awoke instantly 
in my mind... . 

The doctor smiled as he made 
his report ten minutes later, 
after looking him over. “ Don’t 
worry,” he said, “he has an 
iron constitution and we’ll soon 
pull him round. He’ll live to 
be hanged, all right!” 

The next day Johnson crept 
unsteadily into my room. His 
face was split across by a cheer- 
ful grin; but he was very 


wobbly about the knees and 


looked about half his usual 
size. He was glad to sit down 
and rest. There was a beautiful 
simplicity in his story. Feeling 
below par and depressed in 
spirit, he had visited a native 
doctor in the city, an old friend, 
and had bought from him a pill 
costing one rupee. It was as 
simple as that! This will, at 
any rate, teach him to avoid 
quacks in future, I thought. 
But that was not Johnson’s 
view of the matter. That pill, 
he declared, had returned a 
dividend. It had proved itself 
a treasure incomparable, a pear! 
beyond price, and never again 
would he waste time troubling 
the government hospitals. He 
had at last found a medicine 
that fulfilled promise and justi- 
fied the taking. He was indeed 
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a new man—if for the moment 
feeling a trifle frail ! 

He knew where to find the 
pills all right. 

A prolonged spell in Peshawar 
enabled him, at length, to pay 
some spasmodic attention to 
his family, but his visits to his 
home were as brief as ever and 
his method of getting there 
unorthodox. Peshawar canton- 
ment was at that time ringed 
round by a formidable barbed- 
wire entanglement, which was 
lit up at night by electric 
standards and closely patrolled 
and guarded by the troops, all 
gates being closed at dusk. 
Johnson would ask for leave of 
absence at nine P.M. or later, 
depart to his village three miles 
distant, and be back to report for 
duty by six the following morn- 
ing. How he negotiated the 
wire was another of those issues 
on which he was obstinately 
evasive. ‘“‘ Johnson is king of 
the rogues,’ he would say cryp- 
tically ; ‘‘ why should the Saheb 
concern himself in matters be- 
neath his notice?’ In similar 
vein was his reply when he 
recovered for me a silk scarf 
that had been stolen from my 
car at the club, a case that 
no police in the world could 
have succeeded in solving. He 
seemed to have friends in every 
stratum of society — enemies, 
nowhere. 

When we said good-bye to 
him my wife asked him what he 
intended to do. He replied, “I 
go stay—little while—with Mrs 
Johnson.” There was something 
pathetic about him as he stood 
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before us: something moving 
in his determined, immutable 
gaiety, come wind or snow. An 
old man now, he seemed to have 
lost little of his suppleness and 
vigour ; his evergreen sense of 
humour was as lively and fresh 
as when I first made his acquaint- 
ance, and he still loved to strut. 
Even at this moment, the break- 
ing-point of a long association, 
there was the old touch of clown- 
ing in his attitude, a hint of 
bravado enhanced, somehow, by 
his outsize great-coat hanging 
open from his shoulders and 
sagging heavily down to his 
overladen pockets, his khaki 
shirt hanging loose over baggy 
cotton trousers of unprecedented 
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brevity, his enormous ammuni- 
tion boots open and innocent 
of laces, and, crowning the lot, 
his casually wound turban, worn 
jauntily a little off centre, and 
set off by a large pink rose 
tucked in over his left ear. As 
he turned and walked down 
the drive he hitched up his 
trousers with a jerk—perhaps 
his dagger was not riding 
comfortably — and his calves, 
between trouser-cuffs and gap- 
ing boot-tops, displayed, for 
a fleeting moment, the broad 
red-and-white stripes of a pair 
of R.M.C. First XV. stockings. 
There was no backward glance 
from him as we looked our last 
upon him. 
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COMMENT. 


THE recent attempts to woo 
the Liberal Party into exchang- 
ing a precarious spinsterhood for 
the solid advantages of married 
life have met with very little 
success. As a General Election 
draws near, the numerical im- 
portance of Liberals, a factor 
which is apt to be overlooked 
during the life of a Parliament, 
attracts the attention of other 
interested Parties. The Liberals 
only muster eleven in the present 
House of Commons; but they 
polled two and a quarter million 
votes in 1945, enough, if skil- 
fully used, to turn the scales 
in 1950. That, however, is to 
take for granted that Liberals 
will vote Conservative or Social- 
ist as their leaders tell them, 
whereas actually they are un- 
likely to do anything of the 
kind. They are the least disci- 
plined or the most elastic of all 
the Parties; and it is fairly 
certain that if no Liberal candi- 
dates at all were standing, 
whatever the leaders might say, 
some Liberals would vote for 
the Conservatives, some would 
vote for the Socialists, some 
disgustedly would not vote at 
all; and the proportions would 
be different in different con- 
stituencies, or at least in different 
areas. 

Conservatives do not always 
realise that although at the 
moment, with a Socialist Govern- 
ment in office, Liberals find 
themselves frequently in a 
common Opposition lobby, they 


have as large a quarrel with 
the Conservatives as they have 
with the Socialists. Old memo- 
ries die hard, and apart from 
any present differences, for 
nearly three hundred years the 
Tory has been the “auld 
enemy.” In civil war, in the 
“Glorious Revolution,” in the 
Jacobite risings, in the struggle 
for Reform, in the battle of 
the Corn Laws, hard knocks 
were given and taken, and 
some scars — honourable or dis- 
honourable—remain. The tra- 
ditional distaste has not been 
diminished by more recent ex- 
perience. From time to time 
fragments of the Liberal Party 
have broken away from the 
main body and attached them- 
selves to the Conservatives. 
They have always begun by 
hoping to keep their identity, 
and they have always ended 
by losing it. Home Rule brought 
about a formidable secession, 
but while the Liberal Unionists 
for long retained their inde- 
pendent status, by 1918 this had 
disappeared altogether. Then 
there was the cleavage between 
the followers of Mr Asquith 
and Mr Lloyd George, the former 
asserting a sturdy independence, 
while the latter flirted fitfully 
with thoughts of coalition. Very 
soon the Lloyd George Liberals, 
although at one time the larger 
body (and at all times the 
richer), virtually disintegrated. 
Some made their peace with 
their fellow-Liberals. Some went 
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over to the Conservatives, either 
at once or by stages. In the 
end the Lloyd George Liberals 
in the House of Commons were 
Lloyd George and his family. 
Yet another secession took place 
in 1931, and while the seceders, 
now known as Liberal Nationals, 
still keep up the figment of 
independence, they are prac- 
tically indistinguishable from 
Conservatives. No _ surprise 
should therefore be felt if, in 
the light of all this experience, 
the spinster stays coy. 
Tradition, which works against 
the Tories in any advances they 
may make towards the Liberals, 
should work the other way for 
the Socialists. In the days of 
the Party’s youth it co-operated 
closely with the Liberals, and for 
years a@ number of Members of 


Parliament even described them- 
selves as “‘ Lib.-Lab.,”’ having a 
foot in either camp. But there 
is little gratitude in politics and 
any past favours have long been 


forgotten. If to Conservatives 
the Liberals represent a meal, to 
Socialists they are just an indi- 
gestion. The Socialists cannot 
forget the humiliations of 1923 
and again of 1929-1931, when 
they held office by sufferance of 
the Liberals and went out just 
as soon as the “ patient oxen ” 
tired of their load. They will 
certainly not consider an elec- 
toral pact which might have 
the effect of increasing the 
number of Liberals in the next 
Parliament and perhaps of 
reproducing an old disagreeable 
situation. 

But if both the larger Parties 
stand rebuffed or rebuffing, the 
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plight of the Liberals is not a 
whit better than it was five 
years ago. They talk of running 
five hundred candidates at the 
next election, but if the last is 
any guide the vast majority of 
these will be at the bottom of 
the poll, and forfeited deposits 
will further deplete a rather 
meagre campaign chest. No 
Party can win office on just the 
support of its faithful adherents ; 
and outside these, few people 
will waste their votes on 4 
Party which has not the faintest 
prospect of finding itself in a 
position to form a Government. 
Nor, it may be added, in the 
almost inconceivable event of a 
Liberal majority, would the 
victors have the men to fill the 
necessary offices. Mr Clement 
Attlee may not look like a 
very good Prime Minister: Mr 
Clement Davies, let it be frankly 
if regretfully acknowledged, does 
not look like a Prime Minister at 
all. Lord Samuel is seventy- 
nine; Sir Archibald Sinclair has 
been out of Parliament for 
nearly five years ; and Mr Byers 
has not even been an Under- 
Secretary. 

For the further discourage- 
ment of Liberals, there is the 
plain fact that, apart from the 
electoral stresses of the moment, 
Parliamentary Government in 
this country is impatient of 
third Parties. When these have 
existed, they have sometimes 
been negligible and sometimes 
been a nuisance. The Irish 
Nationalists used to hold eighty 
seats—in a good year a few 
more and in a bad year a few 
less. They were never a possible 
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alternative Government and 
never wanted to be. When 
they began to practise obstrue- 
tion they became a nuisance, 
until the closure took away 
their sting. They were again 
troublesome between 1910 and 
1914, when they kept the 
Liberals in office by shamelessly 
trading their votes in the House 
of Commons. After the first 
World War they disappeared, 
but their place was immediately 
taken by the Liberals. They, 
too, became a nuisance in 1923, 
and again in 1929. Now they 
are negligible. Conservatives 
and Socialists may be ready to 
concede that there is something 
in Liberalism ; and both in turn 
have done a little borrowing of 
Liberal ideas. But both would 


like to see an end to the Liberal 
Party, not so much, perhaps, 


because they are anxious for the 
proper working of the British 
Parliamentary machine, as be- 
cause a third Party is always a 
rather incalculable element in 
an election. So for Conservatives 
and Socialists the Liberal Party 
is the modern Strafford: “‘Stone 
dead hath no fellow.” 


Lately the Conservatives have 
been deriving a kind of vicarious 
satisfaction from the defeat of 
the Socialist Governments in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
Possibly they have been regard- 
ing the Antipodes as an antidote 
to South Bradford, where the 
Socialist vote was only slightly 
diminished, and the Conserva- 
tives apparently just captured 
four thousand Liberals, who were 
unwilling to support an unofficial 
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Liberal candidate, standing 
against the wishes of the local 
organisation. If South Bradford 
proved anything—and there is 
something to be said for the 
school of thought which holds 
that a by-election proves 
nothing—it was that after four 
and a half years the Con- 
servatives have made little im- 
pression upon a solid Socialist 
majority in an industrial city 
of the north. 

Nevertheless there was a 
general disposition among Tories 
to treat the results of the 
elections in New Zealand and 
Australia as a gleam of sunshine 
on this rather wintry scene. 
The situation was not really 
analogous. In New Zealand 
the Socialists had been in power 
for fourteen years, not merely 
for five, and the electors seem 
to have thought it was time 
for another Party to take its 
turn. This argument is better 
than perhaps it sounds. Single- 
Party government, even of the 
modified democratic sort, is bad, 
if only because it means that 
the Opposition Front Bench 
must lack administrative ex- 
perience. If, as in Russia, an 
Opposition is never allowed to 
take office or even to oppose, 
the deficiency of course does 
not matter much; but a demo- 
cratic system implies that some- 
how and some time the “Ins” 
will go out and the “ Outs” 
will come in, and in those 
circumstances an exile of fourteen 
years is quite long enough. 

The New Zealanders also 
appear to have felt that at 
the moment enterprise is more 
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to be desired than security. 
They are expecting and hoping 
for a big immigration from 
this country, and in its train 
the sort of development that 
came to the United States after 
their Civil War. If the expecta- 
tion and hope are well founded, 
the emphasis will be less upon 
welfare than upon work, and 
the spirit of the pioneer will 
be more esteemed than that 
of the public official. 

The Australians, too, are think- 
ing seriously about population. 
They have not forgotten the 
war and its lessons; and if 
they were inclined to forget 
them, recent events in China 
and Indonesia might have jogged 
their memories. They must 
increase their numbers quickly, 
if they do not want their vast 
unoccupied spaces to attract a 
horde of alien and unassimilative 
settlers; and it is possibly 
significant that in the recent 
election the biggest turnover 
in votes was in Queensland, 
normally a strong Labour State, 
but nearest in distance to the 
danger-point. So in Australia, 
as in New Zealand, a feeling 
undoubtedly exists that the 
country is on the threshold of 
a great expansion, and that if 
she is to take the fullest advan- 
tage of the situation some of 
the fetters that now hamper 
private enterprise must be struck 
off. 

Naturally other considerations 
entered in too. The old rivalry 
between Commonwealth and 
States had flared up; _ the 
nationalisation of the Banks, 
by the final verdict of the 
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Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, was declared uncon- 
stitutional; and the growing 
encroachments of Canberra were 
resented in the State capitals. 
And in Australia, again as in 
New Zealand, a lot of people 
thought that every dog should 
have his day and that Labour 
Day had lasted long enough. 
The new Prime Minister, Mr 
Menzies, is no novice in politics 
and no stranger in this country. 
He is probably the biggest figure 
on the Australian political stage, 
@ man of energy, vision, and 
courage. When he was here 
rather over a year ago, his 
speeches were more attentively 
heard and more widely reported 
than were those of any other 
visiting Australian or of most 
of our own political leaders. 


If in the past he has not quite 
filled the position in his own 
land to which his gifts clearly 
entitled him, the cause is to 
be found in a brusqueness and 
impatience which have some- 
times given offence where none 


was intended. Of his ability 
and his attachment to the 
Commonwealth there has never 
been any question. In his new 
administration he will have as 
his lieutenant @ man with Dr 
Evatt’s experience without Dr 
Evatt’s rough edges. Mr Casey 
has been a Minister at Washing- 
ton, a Minister of State at 
Cairo, and the Governor of an 
Indian Presidency —a_ record 
quite without a parallel in 
Australian politics. He, like 
his chief, has a strong and 
clear perception of Australia’s 
place within the Commonwealth, 
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and is unlikely to indulge, as 
Dr Evatt did, in pipe dreams 
of making Australia the leader 
of a bloc of small countries 
outside it. 


Signor de Gasperi seems to 
be dealing quietly and effectively 
with his squatters. Latifundia 
perdidere Italiam. While the 
old saying is hardly true of 
Italy today, with its network 
of small -holdings, some large 
estates still exist and about 
two million landless labourers 
offer prospects of good propa- 
ganda for mischief - makers. 
Many of the big estates are 
very efficiently managed and 
many of the landless labourers 
are perfectly happy, but in 
the world today, wherever there 
is the ghost of a grievance, a 
Communist will soon be found 
trying to give it substance. 

Actually the Government has 
been very busy with land reform, 
particularly in Calabria, where 
forty-five thousand hectares are 
being bought up at a cost of 
twenty million lire. Two factors 
are working against Signor de 
Gasperi’s policy. The first is 
financial. Italy is poor but 
honest, too poor to buy up 
all the required land at once 
and too honest to expropriate 
without compensation. 

The other consideration is 
economic. Italy is finding, as 
s0 many of the countries of 
Eastern Europe have found, 
that when a Government satisfies 
the land hunger of its peasants, 
it often creates a real hunger 
for its townsfolk. A_ small- 
holding is an attractive idea, 
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but when an estate has been 
divided up among a couple 
of hundred owners it seldom 
produces as much food as it did 
when it was the property of 
one man. So the first effect 
of land reform is usually a 
big decrease in production. The 
peasants may live well enough 
—for a time at any rate—off 
their holdings: the urban popu- 
lation is hard put to it to 
live at all. 

The Russians made this dis- 
covery nearly thirty years ago. 
First they gave the land to 
the peasants by the simple 
process of expelling or slaughter- 
ing its old proprietors. Then, 
taught by famine and the dis- 
appearance of an exportable 
surplus of grain, Moscow took 
the land away again and drove 
the peasants on to collective 
farms. The wheel had turned 
full circle; and the peasant, 
after a few happy years of 
ownership, found himself land- 
less once more. 

Signor de Gasperi is therefore 
right not to hurry his reforms 
unduly. He is also right not 
to take too seriously the rig- 
marole of dawn marches, staked 
claims, and symbolic furrows with 
which the peasants, under Com- 
munist leadership, are demon- 
strating against the landlords. 
Provided no martyrs are made, 
the game will soon lose its 
charm; and in Italy, as in 
other countries, winter is the 
best. policeman. 


Everyone is familiar with the 
kind of man who is not very 
competent or successful in man- 
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aging his own business, but is 
for ever trying to mind the 
business of others. The United 
Nations Organisation, by its 
recent attempt to extend its 
trusteeship to the colonial terri- 
tories of member-nations, has 
laid itself open to a charge of 
indefensible meddling. No well- 
intentioned person would wish 
to weaken or embarrass the 
Organisation; it still carries 
the world’s best hope of peace ; 
and anything anyone can do 
to fortify it should be done. 
Yet its best friends would have 
to admit that it has not so far 
shown much adroitness in hand- 
ling some of the difficult questions 
within its particular and un- 
challenged province. There is 
Palestine, for example, where 
the State of Israel appears to 
take pleasure in ignoring the 
Organisation’s decisions and 
directions about the position of 
Jerusalem. Or there is Greece, 
where, after the failure of a 
whole series of observers and 
missions, the Greek army has 
been left to settle the whole 
worrying business with the aid 
of the Americans and _ the 
British. There is the frustration 
of the veto on the Security 
Council. There is the future 
of the Italian Colonies. There 
is the domestic problem of 
membership. All these are 
matters which fall without 
question within the boundaries 
of the Organisation; and for 
one reason or another, not one 
of them has been handled with 
conspicuous success. 

It is therefore not very sur- 
prising that the recent attempt 
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to interfere in colonial territories 
was received with some resent- 
ment by the countries concerned. 
No one questions that the 
Organisation has every right 
and the plain duty to follow 
with the closest interest the 
treatment of those peoples who 
are under its trusteeship. It 
inherited most of the mandates 
that were originally the respon- 
sibility of the ill-starred League 
of Nations and it is adding to 
their number. A good many 
people are sceptical—not with- 
out reason—of the benefits con- 
ferred by the mandatory system. 
It may protect a people against 
exploitation, but very often it 
is a barrier to some obvious 
political or economic union with 
neighbours who are not under 
trusteeship. Tanganyika and 
Togoland are examples. They 
cannot well stand by them- 
selves, but even quite modest 
proposals to connect their affairs 
with those of adjoining colonies 
have been viewed with suspicion 
and criticism. It is at least 
arguable that some of the terri- 
tories under trusteeship would 
be better off if the guardian 
were unfettered and could treat 
them as he treats his own 
colonies. However that may be, 
trusteeship has been accepted in 
principle and must be honoured 
in practice. On that there can 
be no dispute. 

But it is quite another matter 
when proposals are made to 
extend the system to all colonial 
possessions. The British, in 
particular, are entitled to feel 
aggrieved at the implications. 
So far as trusteeship was the 
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invention of any one nation, 
it was theirs. It represents 
no more than a long-established 
principle of British colonial 
administration. The British were 
treating their colonies as trusts 
when some other nations were 
treating theirs as happy hunt- 
ing-grounds. The objectionable 
character of the new proposal 
lies partly in the circumstance 
that it completely ignores this 
historical fact and partly in 
the suggestion that these terri- 
tories would enjoy advantages 
under trusteeship which are 
withheld from them now. One 
practical argument against the 
proposal is that, on the contrary, 
we can do more, both politically 
and economically, for a colony 
than we can for a ward. 
Another practical argument is 
that every colony, however con- 


tented, has its mischief-makers ; 
and to these, who thrive by 
playing off one authority against 
another, the introduction upon 
the scene of the Trusteeship 
Council would be a gift. So 
long as the final responsibility 


for the well-being of sixty 
million people lies with us, 
we must not limit or hamper 
our efforts on their behalf; 
nor should we create un- 
necessary difficulties for our 
colonial officers. 

Yet the case against trustee- 
ship would be less strong if 
we could rely upon the Council 
to send men of integrity and 
experience to carry out its 
inspections. We have nothing 
to hide and nothing to excuse. 
We believe we are giving our 
colonial peoples fair treatment 
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and that any competent and 
impartial inquiry would report 
in that sense. But much of 
the present trouble has been 
stirred up by the Russians, 
who are not in the least interested 
in the welfare of backward races, 
but are very much interested in 
the ungentle art of sabotage. 
To admit them into any colony 
would be to ask for trouble, 
both inside and outside it. 
Unfortunately the Russians 
have been abetted by people 
who by this time should know 
better. The demand in the 
Assembly of the United Nations 
was strongly supported by many 
of the Republics of Latin 
America, most of which exist 
under a veiled dictatorship, peri- 
odically interrupted by revolu- 
tion. For these peoples to 
adopt a patronising tone towards 
the British Colonies is sheer 
impudence. Some of the West 
Indian islands have constitutions 
which were in being long before 
the republics were born; and 
all of them have freedoms which 
compare very favourably with 
the freedoms of these critics. 
What title has a country like 
Cuba to cavil at the standing 
of an island like Barbados, 
which has had Parliamentary 
government for more than three 
hundred years? What right 
have the tin masters of Bolivia 
to pull long faces over the 
plight of the people of Jamaica, 
who enjoy democratic privileges 
long denied to the wretched 
Bolivian people? We might 
remind these meddlers of the 
fox who lost his tail. He was 
not satisfied until he had per- 
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suaded the other foxes to get 
rid of their tails too. 


Sir Duff Cooper won a reputa- 
tion as a serious biographer. 
In his ‘ Talleyrand’ he showed 
how much could be made of 
one of the most fascinating 
characters in history. In his 
‘Haig’ he did all that could 
be done with a man who, as 
the Americans might say, was 
allergic to biography. ‘ Talley- 
rand’ was much the better 
book to read, but infinitely the 
easier to write. By contrast 
Sir Duff’s ‘Sergeant Shake- 
speare’! is flimsy stuff. It has 
the air of a jeu desprit and 
little more. Perhaps he never 


meant it to be more, and its 
form—a long letter of explana- 
tion to Lady Diana Cooper— 
may be a perfectly serious indi- 


cation of his intention. The 
theme is better suited, perhaps, 
to one of those lengthy letters 
which nowadays no one has 
time to write or even to read ; 
or possibly to a long winter 
evening’s talk round the fire. 
Sir Duff has a magnificently 
plausible theory to account for 
some missing years in Shake- 
speare’s life. In 1584 or 1585 
he left his home, partly because, 
having married and started a 
family, he needed to make 
money, and partly because he 
was in trouble over a matter 
of poaching in the forest of 
Arden. He reappears seven or 
eight years later as an estab- 
lished playwright. What was 
he doing in the interval? Mr 
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William Bliss, it may be 
remembered, had a theory that 
Shakespeare went to sea; and 
did the dates permit, which 
they do not, it would be a 
delightful thought that he sailed 
round the world with Drake 
in the Golden Hind and so got 
his colour for the storms in 
‘The Tempest’ and ‘ Twelfth 
Night.’ Or there is the obvious 
explanation that Shakespeare 
spent those missing years learn- 
ing his trade in the best of 
all schools, the theatre itself. 
Sir Duff will have none of all 
this. England was at war. 
An expeditionary force was 
leaving for the Low Countries. 
The Commander-in-Chief was 
the Earl of Leicester, a near 
neighbour to Stratford-on-Avon 
and by tradition Shakespeare’s 
protector in that poaching busi- 
ness. What more natural, asks 
Sir Duff, than that Shakespeare, 
anticipating the press-gang and 
full of gratitude for his deliver- 
ance, should have walked over 
to Kenilworth and enlisted under 
his patron. 

That is the theory. The 
conjecture is interesting, but 
it rests on the most slender 
evidence. There is a letter 
from Sir Philip Sidney to 
a friend, alluding to “ Will, 
my Lord of Leicester’s jesting 
player.”’ Apart from this soli- 
tary reference, there is the 
internal evidence of Shake- 
speare’s Own writings, the source 
which has been of such service 
to the Baconians, target of 
Sir Duff’s merciless contempt. 


1 ‘Sergeant Shakespeare,’ By Duff Cooper. (Rupert Hart-Duvis.) 
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There is a lot about soldiering 
in the Plays. Shakespeare has 
a ‘curious preoccupation with 
the military.”” And he writes 
with knowledge. The rivalry of 
Iago and Cassio in ‘ Othello’ 
is just the sort of thing that 
happens in an army. Cassio 
was called (with scorn) “ a great 
arithmetician”; and Maurice of 
Nassau, who succeeded Leicester 
in the command, was decried by 
the troops as a mathematician. 
Some of the best of the dialogue 
in the best of the Plays is 
between soldiers; and military 
actions are described in detail 
and with fidelity. What could 


be more reasonable than to 
conclude that Shakespeare was 
drawing on his personal ex- 
perience and that, like Cervantes 
and Ben Jonson, he went for a 


soldier? ‘‘If we can discover 
such allusion to military matters 
running through the works of 
Shakespeare, if it is more 
frequent in the earlier than in 
the later ones, and if there is 
nothing in the known facts of 
his life that renders it improb- 
able, may we not conclude that 
he served in the army, or must 
we seek some more recondite 
and less likely explanation?” 
But why, it may be asked, 
Sergeant Shakespeare? If a 


Comment. 


(Feb. 1950. 


soldier, why not a corporal, like 
Napoleon or Hitler? Because, 
Sir Duff answers, Shakespeare’s 
military knowledge was just 
about what a sergeant would 
have. It was rather less than 
an oOfficer’s and rather more 
than a private’s; and, as every 
soldier knows, the intellectual 
difference between a sergeant 
and a corporal is far greater 
than that between a corporal 
and a private. A more con- 
vincing explanation is that the 
whole idea came to its author 
when he was serving in the 
trenches during the First World 
War. Close to him a Sergeant 
Shakespeare was killed by a 
shell, and his death started 
a train of thought, continued 
during a subsequent reading of 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ 

Whatever our conclusion may 
be, the little book is good fun, 
even if it is only good fooling. 
Sir Duff reminds his readers 
that ‘“‘ clever men can prove 
all kinds of nonsense,” and 
some of the readers will sar- 
donically agree with him. But 
if the theory does not quite 
make sense, it is at least some- 
thing better than nonsense. It 
is as good a way of beguiling 
® winter evening as any that 
has appeared this season. 
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